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TRANSFER JURISDICTION, SUPERVISION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND CONTROL OVER SALMON AND OTHER FISH- 
ERIES OF ALASKA TO THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
presiding. 

Mr. AspInaLu. The subcommittee will now be in session for the 
consideration of H. R. 7648, a bill by our colleague, Mr. Bartlett, of 
Alaska, for the purpose of amending the Organic Act of the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The bill is as follows: 


[H. R. 7648, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Organic Act of the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first proviso of section 3 of the Act of 
August 24, 1912 (87 Stat. 512), entitled ‘‘An Act to create a legislative assembly 
in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other 
purposes” is hereby amended by striking out the word “fish,” appearing therein; 
and that any other Federal limitations upon the legislative power of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska with respect to the control and regulation of the fisheries 
resources Of Alaska, except those which may be contained in the succeeding 
sections of this Act, are hereby expressly repealed. 

Sec. 2. That the jurisdiction, supervision, administration, and control over the 
salmon and other fisheries of Alaska, heretofore and now vested in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, be, and they hereby are, transferred to and vested in the 
Territory of Alaska, to be exercised by the Territorial legislature thereof in the 
manner hereinafter provided: Provided, however, That the authority and jurisdic- 
tion hereby conferred upon the Territory of Alaska shall not extend to the fur- 
seal or sea-otter fisheries, nor to the supervision or control of the Pribilof Islands 
including the islands of Saint Paul and Saint George, Walrus and Otter Islands, 
and Sea Lion Rock, in Alaska, but that such authority and jurisdiction ove~ the 
said fur-seal and sea-otter fisheries, and supervision and control of the said Pribilof 
Islands, shall remain in the Department of the Interior as heretofore. 

Sec. 3. That any law passed by the Territorial legislature with reference tu 
the protection and conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, other than with refer- 
ence to the administration thereof, shall become effective at the time and in the 
manner provided by law. 

Sec. 4. That the administrative authority hereby vested in the Territory of 
Alaska shall not become effective until the legislature of the said Territory shall, 
at any regular or extra session, accept jurisdiction of the administrative and 
regulatory functions over the fisheries of Alaska hereby transferred to and vested 
in the Territory of Alaska, and shall make provision by law for the administration 
aad regulation thereof, as well as provision for defraying the necessary expenses 
of such administration, regulation, protection, and conservation of such fisheries. 

Upon the passage of the legislation in this section provided for by the Terri- 
torial legislature it shal] be the duty of the Governor of the Territory of Alaska 
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to forthwith notify the Secretary of the Interior thereof, and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall thereupon arrange with the Governor of Alaska to transfer the 
administration of the said fisheries, and the property hereinafter described to 
such agency or department of the Territorial government of Alaska as the legis- 
Jcture shall designate. 

Sec. 5. Until such time as the Territory of Alaska shall accept jurisdiction and 
control of the fisheries of Alaska, and assume the administration thereof in the 
manner hereinabove provided, all Federal laws with reference to the fisheries 
of Alaska now in force in said Territory shall continue in full foree and effeet and 
the jurisciction, supervision, and administration thereof shall remain in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 6. That the Governor of the Territory of Alaska may call an extra session 
of the Territorial legislature for the purposes hereinabove stated in the manner 
prescribed by law: Provided, however, That the entire cost of sueh extra session 
shall be paid by the Territory of Alaska from its Territorial revenues. 

Sec. 7. That no law shall be passed by the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
granting exclusive fishing rights to any person, persons, firms, corporations, or 
copartnerships in the sea waters of the Territory of Alaska, or the rivers and lakes 
therein, other than any artificial fishpond or other artificial enclosure; nor shall 
the legislature establish any vested rights in the said fisheries. 

Sec. 8. That any and all property of the United States under the supervision 
and control of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service heretofore or now used 
exclusively in connection with the administration, supervision, and control of the 
fisheries of Alaska, or so much thereof as may be requested by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska, for use in connection with the administration of the said 
fisheries by the Territory, shall be transferred by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Territory of Alaska, such transfer to be made only after the administration of 
the said fisheries is accepted by the Territory in the manner hereinabove provided. 

The property to be transferred shall include any and all books, papers, and 
documents of a scientific nature dealing with the fisheries of Alaska, as well as 
scientifie equipment heretofore and now used exclusively in connection with the 
administration of the Alaska fisheries. From and after the date of such transfer 
of any of said coed to the Territory, the cost of maintenance thereof shall be 
borne by the Territory. Delivery of any property transferred hereunder shall 
be without expense to the United States, but shall be made at such times and 
places as may be most convenient to both the United States and to the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Sec. 9. That from and after the passage and approval of this Act, one-half of 
the net proceeds accruing to the United States of America from the sale or sales 
of sealskins held under the provisions of the Act of April 21, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 326), 
and of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100), as amended, shall be annually 
paid by the Treasurer of the United States to the Territory of Alaska, to be used 
by the Territory only for the purpose of defraying the cost of protecting and con- 
serving the fisheries of Alaska and of administering and supervising the same. 


At his time we shall hear our colleague in an explanation of the bill, 
and anything else he wishes to bring before this subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Barrietr. Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, 

I would like to divide my presentation into two parts. First, I 
would like to tell you why this bill should be reported out and enacted 
into law, and secondly I think it would be appropriate to discuss the 
legislative history up to now of this bill and the proper subheading 
for that chapter, or part II might appropriately be called the Mystery 
of the Missing Witnesses. I want to have something to say about 
that before the hearing is concluded. 

I desire to give you my opinion as to why the Department of the 
Interior, which has a vital interest in this legislation, is not represented 
in this room this morning by a single individual. 
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I feel in justice to the committee and in justice to the people of 
Alaska that the true story should be recounted here. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield? Has the Department of the 
Interior been notified this hearing would be conducted this morning? 

Mr. Bartiert. I cannot say whether the Department of the In- 
terior has been notified officially by the committee. Mr. Hackett or 
Mrs. Arnold can answer that. I can say of my personal knowledge 
that all the top officials of the Department of the Interior concerned 
know that this hearing was going to be held this morning, although 
they had hoped that it would be canceled at the last moment. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Did the gentleman from Ohio hear that last state- 
ment? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. Have they been notified by the committee staff? 

Mrs. ARNOLD. Not by me. 

Mr. Hacxerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I would suggest that perhaps the Department should be 
notified that a hearing is being conducted. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I understood the Delegate from Alaska to say he 
knew of his own knowledge that the top officials of the Department 
knew that this hearing is being held this morning and it was their wish 
that the hearing would be canceled; is that right? 

Mr. Barruierr. Well, at least in some ranks there was an expecta- 
tion, I believe, it would be canceled. Nevertheless, I support that 
which Mr. Bow has said. I think it would be very appropriate for 
the committee to send word to the Department of the Interior right 
now that the bill is being considered this morning. 

Mr. Asprnatt. If it is the wish of the committee and, unless there is 
objection, at this time I will ask the clerk of the committee to call the 
proper officials at the Department of the Interior and advise them that 
there is a hearing being held on H. R. 7648. 

Hearing no objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If I might be allowed to make the suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman, the call could very appropriately go to Mr. Albert M. Day, 
who is Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, who has a knowledge 
of this bill and, to my knowledge, an interest in it. 

Mr. Bow. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, but I still feel we 
should go forward with this hearing. I think they should be notified 
that the bill is being considered. I think it is proper procedure and 
certainly I think they should be notified. 

Mr. AspInaLu. We will take a short recess. 

Mr. Bow. I believe, Mr. Chairman, this is highly important legis- 
lation that should be carefully considered. I think that our colleague, 
the Delegate from Alaska, is certainly entitled to make a record. It 
is also my opinion that in making that record the Department of the 
Interior should be notified the record is being made and they should 
be here because their testimony certainly is a part of this record, and 
I think if we are conducting hearings on bills as important as this one, 
that the agency that is involved should be notified so they could be 
present, and certainly the members of the committee should have a 
right to interrogate those witnesses, and I would renew my request, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Department of the Interior be notified that 
we are conducting hearings this morning on this important legislation. 

Mr. AspINa.u. Is there any objection? 
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Mr. Murpock. Would that not necessitate holding the meeting 
over until they could be present? 

Mr. Asprnatu. As I understand the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio, it is to the effect that they just be notified. 

Mr. Bow. That is correct. I am not going to insist they be here, 
but I think they should be notified so they cannot at sometime say 
we conducted hearings here on this legislation that they knew nothing 
about. I think they should be notified we are bearing them and I 
think the Delegate from Alaska should begin to make the record, 
go forward with his statement, and if they care enough to be here 
they can be here. If they do not come in, it will be my intention 
later on to request they appear before the committee. It is my 
intention to notify them we are conducting hearings so we will not 
be charged some day of conducting hearings involving Bartlett legis- 
lation, over which they have jurisdiction, without notifying them. 

Mr. Mixer. I can see, Mr. Chairman, that that would be the 
procedure. Personally, I would like to see them here. I feel like 
they should have been notified and told to be here. In the several 
trips I have made to Alaska, two with the committee and one as a 
citizen many years ago, I think we all realize that the fishing industry 
is a rather large segment of the economy of Alaska, and it is a con- 
troversial question as to who should control the fish and whether 
there should be fish traps, or whether the large concerns are squeezing 
the small ones out, the Indians and other private individuals who 
might want to use fish traps, and so forth. 

This bill would transfer to Alaska the fishing problem. It appeals 
to me as being a step in the right direction. However, I want to 
study and hear both sides of the question. I think the Department 
should be notified. If it is of sufficient importance then, they should 
be asked to testify. 

Mr. Murpockx. Mr. Chairmen, I did want to attend another 
subcommittee meeting and I would like to make this statement before 

go. 

I think the suggestion is a good one that has just been made by 
Congressman Bow that the Department be notified that the hearing is 
in progress, although, of course, they have not been able to get anyone 
present, but we will order an extra transcript of this hearing and 
furnish it to the Department for this hearing today may not be 
heard by the Department. 

Let me say than when this subcommittee was hearing this matter 
it was hoped that Chairman Redden would be present, but several 
things have occurred meanwhile. A death in the family takes him 
away for funeral services, so that Congressman Redden will not be 
here until next week. Iam informed now, and it occurred to me, too, 
as I talked with Mr. Bartlett yesterday, that we can have open hear- 
ings on this important bill; I have not read the bill, I have a faint idee 
of its tremendous importance, because I can imagine that the fishery 
industry is quite important to Alaska. However, we are coming 
pretty close to the end of the session, and T think a bill as highly con- 
troversial as this will bring in quite a lot of witnesses on both sides, so 
that the hearing today can be merely an opening of the matter, and 
I think probably the complete consideration by the committee would 
mean possibly a subcommittee session in Alaska. 
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I had one other thought as I talked with Mr. Bartlett yesterday; 
I think I broached it to him. This committee now is asking for some 
extra funds to conduct a study over public land problems which will 
center very largely in Alaska, where the need is so great, and I think 
possibly this matter properly comes within the jurisdiction of that 
subcommittee study, so it was the wish of the chairman that Delegate 
Bartlett open this matter up for our study, and with the expectation 
that it is going to take more than a few hours’ session here in Wash- 
ington to conclude it. 

I wonder if it would not be well, then, to have the Department 
notified that this hearing is being held and then proceed with it in 
that way. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Unless there is an objection—Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, my notice, as I recall, said these hear- 
ings were set for 2 days. I think the Department should be notified 
that there should be scheduled 2 days of hearings. 

Mr. AsprnauLu. Unless there is an objection, the clerk will call the 
Department and notify the proper official that these hearings are 
now in session; that their representative may be present if he wishes. 

Mr. Mixiuer. I wonder if we could not include asking them also for 
a report on the bill. Would that be proper at this time? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think that that is in the office of the chairman 
of the committee and we should not trespass upon his prerogative in 
that respect. 

Mr. Poutson. This is probably one of the most controversial 
issues in Alaska, as I found out there. All people should be notified 
and we should hear from all sides because I would not want to vote 
upon anything as important as this issue unless I knew some of the 
pros and cons. We know in line with what the chairman said that it 
is getting late in the session, but my experience has been in legislative 
matters that that is the one time when more attention should be paid 
to the legislation than other times, because otherwise we do not know 
what is happening. 

I have the utmost confidence in my colleague, Mr. Bartlett, but 
there are a lot of shenanigans going on in this thing that I do not 
like. I understand there might be even a little politics, because one 
of the candidates for Senator might be interested in this, and I be- 
lieve we should bring it right out in the open. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair is advised that a report was requested 
from the Department on May 4, 1952, so that is taken care of. 

Mr. Minter. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asprnauu. Hearing no objection, the Department will be 
notified at this time. 

Continue, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. 

In a particular sense, this subject is new to this committee. In a 
broad sense, it is not new, because this committee on several occasions 
has reported out a statehood bill for Alaska which would have given 
the new State the authority to administer its fishery resource. State- 
hood apparently, and unhappily, has failed for this session of Congress, 
and this bill is simply intended to enlarge, pending statehood, one 
important element of home rule for Alaska. 
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I should like to go back to develop this subject historically and I 
hope briefly, although it is difficult to do that, because it is a complex 
matter which has had much consideration, both here, in the Pacific 
Northwest, and in Alaska. 

When Alaska became an organized Territory of the United States in 
912, the bill, which became the organic act, was amended on the 
loor of the House so that control of the fish and game resources was 
left in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Judge James Wickersham, distinguished Republican Delegate in 
Congress for about 12 years, was author of that organic act and he 
accepted the amendment because he felt otherwise that there would be 
no organic act at all and Alaska would not become an incorporated 
territory. 

He did not approve of it at that time and he never approved of it 
later. 

In years much later, Delegate Anthony J. Dimond, now a Federal 
judge in Alaska, testified on one of his bills to either transfer the 
fishery control or to abolish fish traps that his research had indicated 
to him the reason the amendment was added in that distant day of 
1912 to deny the Territory of Alaska control over its fishery resource 
was because the powerful salmon-packing interests, resident in the 
coast States, did not want Alaska to have control. 

Certainly, there is nothing in the record or off the record to indicate 
that Judge Dimond was mistaken in that conclusion. 

Let me emphasize to you the fact that Alaska is the first Territory 
in the history of the United States that did not have this control. 
That very essential right of home rule bas been always denied to us. 

Allow me to quote from an introduction to a very, very wonderful 
book, History of Alaska Under Rule of the United States, written by 
Dr. Jednette Paddock Nichols, the introduction having been written 
in 1923 by Judge Wickersham, and he said in part in that introduction: 

Happily, the power of national bureaucracy in the United States finds its home 
in a territory and since Alaska is the only remaining continental territory, it is 
here in Alaska that this autocratic enemy to free government is making its last 
stand for existence among a free people; whipped and scourged from Government 
wherever citizens of the Republic may fully exert their power and influence it 
raises its head only when the citizen is dwarfed by congressional enactment. It 
is a sad commentary upon the patriotism of our American Congress that there 
actually exists today a congressional government in Alaska more offensively 
bureaucratic in its basie principles and practices than that which existed here 
during the 70 years of Russian rule under the Czar. 

A careful study of the Russian-American charter of 1844 and the bureaucratic 
rules and regulations for the government of Russian-American under that charter 
when compared with the present government of Alaska by Executive proclama- 
tions and rules and regulations of more than 30 American bureaus will amaze an 
American student at the comparative simplicity and reasonableness of the Russian 
ie poem must yet break through the maze of red tape and duplication of govern- 
mental labors, created by Executive proclamations and orders and bureaucratic 
rules and regulations before it will have real American home rule. 

The people of Alaska are not of the Philippines, however, and will courageously 
carry on, discouraging though the contest is at times, until some bright and happy 
day they will emerge from the chrysalis of Territorial darkness, adopt a State 
constitution and attain final home rule as a sovereign State of Alaska. 


That is what Judge Wickersham wrote back in 1923. 

Unfortunately, no significant advance has been made in all the years 
since then in respect to conferring further and needed grants of home 
rule to the Territory of Alaska. Great strides have been made, I 
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freely admit, by way of improvements, physical improvements, in 
the last few years, but the things of the spirit, the heart, we have not 
been able to obtain. 

Way back when the move was started to try to get the fishery 
transferred to the Territory or alternatively to abolish the fish trap. 
I picked up yesterday at random a few congressional hearings on 
this subject; one back in 1924, and the others dated from 1934 on. 

I added the pages in those hearings to discover that there have 
been 3,355 pages of congressional hearings on these two associated 
subjects. 

The subject has been thoroughly debated, thoroughly understood, 
but nothing has ever happened and it hasn’t happened, very frankly, 
because the salmon industry has had the influence necessary to pre- 
vent enactment of a bill to abolish fish traps or a bill to transfer admin- 
istrative control. 

Judge Dimond approached the subject alternatively. Every once 
in a while he would introduce a bill to abolish fish traps and full-dress 
hearings would be held upon that bill and nothing would happen and 
then he would introduce a bill to transfer control and full-dress hear- 
ings weuld be held upon that bill and nothing would happen. 

Out of necessity, | have followed the same course since I came down 
to Washington. Several of my bills have been considered, and there 
has been no action. 

I must say that at this very moment I confess that we are losing 
some ground because in 1949, very extensive hearings were held here 
in Washington, running to 117 pages on a bill of mine to abolish fish 
traps and at that time it was discovered there were many witnesses 
from Alaska who came here to urge that the bill be enacted. 

Mr. Mixusr. Mr. Bartlett, at that point may I ask, the fish traps, 
the large canneries and fisheries resort to seines, I believe, more than 
fish traps, or do they use both? 

Mr. Barrierr. They use both. Of course, the large corporations 
control the majority of fish traps. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it not true the small individual, the fellow trying 
to make a living, and the Indians, resort to fish traps in order to catch 
fish which they in turn sell to some cannery; or is this a monopoly? 

Mr. Barrierr. Not all are controlled by large corporations, but 
a study of the record reveals that five large corporations control a 
substantial majority of the fish traps. 

Mr. Mixer. Are there a number of smaller individuals trying to 
make a living out of fishing in Alaska? 

Mr. Bartr.err. Lots of them, and, of course, they want this bill 
to go through. 

Mr. Mituer. They do not want to abolish fish traps? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Very definitely they do. 

Mr. Mitier. How would they fish? 

Mr. Bartierr. They would fish by seines and other forms of hand 
gear. They claim that the fish trap gives the possessor of that trap 
an unfair competitive advantage. 

Mr. Mituer. Do they use fish traps? 

Mr Bartuertr. The smaller individual in very few cases uses fish 
traps because he cannot get them. If you or | were to go down to 
the Department of the Interior and ask for a fish-trap site they would 
not give us one, nor would they give a large corporation today, because 
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they are not adding to the number of fish traps, but those who have 
had them up there through the years do not want to surrender them, 
naturally, because they catch a lot of fish. 

Mr. Asprnau. Is it not a matter of location as well as possession 
of the trap? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Would you explain that to the committee so that 
we have it in our mind? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield, will you also for the 
sake of the record describe a fish trap, what we are talking about 
when we are discussing fish traps? What are they? 

Mr. Bartuerr. A fish trap is a device that either floats or is an- 
chored by piling, which has a lead into which the swimming fish run 
and are there trapped and later brailled out. 

Of course, the traps are placed at the positions on the coast con- 
sidered most advantageous for the catching of salmon. 

Mr. AspInaLu. By “run,” do you mean that when the fish are 
coming in from the sea and are running toward their spawning grounds, 
they run in a direct channel and it actually forces them into the trap 
which is set in that channel; is that right? 

Mr. Bartietrr. That explains it as well as could be explained, and 
the trap, of course, means that fish entrapped there, are caught more 
cheaply in all probability than they are by other means of gear, 
although [ have heard representatives of the salmon industry—de- 
pending on a particular purpose at a particular moment—make a 
contrary argument, but I think it is accepted by and large that the 
salmon trap provides the cheapest fish that can be caught. 

Now, the independent fisherman, the local resident who is denied 
the use of a trap says if the trap is abolished, then ‘there will be lots 
more for us, and we live here, and the economy of Alaska will be 
benefited.” 

This is a special privilege, this trap, says the independent fisherman. 
It is located on the public domain which properly belongs to all of us 
and ought not to be set aside for the special privilege of anyone. 

But the truth is the salmon fish traps are bought and sold and despite 
their location in the public domain, are more or less through precedent 
or what not considered private property and I want to be very frank 
to this committee in stating that the opposition of the salmon industry 
against this transfer bill comes about largely in my opinion not because 
the salmon industry cares particularly whether the Territorial govern- 
ment or Federal Government administers the rules and regulations 
dealing with the Alaska fishery. It is because the industry knows full 
well that the moment a bill like this is enacted into law, the Territorial 
legislature will pass another bill on its own abolishing the salmon trap. 
Why do I say that? 

Well, we had a referendum in Alaska a few years back, not very long 
ago, to see whether the people of Alaska desired to have the salmon trap 
abolished, and the result went something like this: 

Two-thousand-plus people thought the trap should be retained; nine- 
teen-thousand-plus voted for abolishment. 

So there is no possible doubt as to the reaction of the people of 
Alaska on that matter. 

Mr. Povtson. If you will yield at that point. 
Mr. Barrett. Yes. 
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Mr. Povtson. Could you say that there are more out of State, or 
that the ownership is mostly out of State in the fish hatchery? In 
other words, less of the local people have control of the fish traps? 

Mr. Bart ert. I will be glad to furnish for the record, Mr. Poulson, 
a precise statement on that, as to the ownership of the traps through- 
out Alaska waters, but I can say in response to your question, yes; 
the overwhelming majority of all salmon-trap sites are controlled by 
nonresidents of Alaska. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In 1950, the last year for which figures are complete at this time, there were 
392 traps in Alaska, of which 247 were in southeastern Alaska. Of the total 
268 were floating traps and 124 pile-driven traps. In southeastern Alaska there 
were 240 floating and only 7 pile-driven traps. In 1950 only 9 companies con- 
trolled 224 or 57 percent of the total of 392 trap sites in Alaska. 

Mr. Povuson. In other words, the State of Washington, that is, 
the interests in the State of Washington would be opposed to this 
because they have their investments and their control of the fishing 
industry up there through that means; is that right? 

Mr. Barrierr. No doubt about that at all. That is their historic 
position. 

Mr. Poulson. Then coming back the other way, since it is a publie 
domain, and since it is an industry in which everybody should have 
equal rights, with due consideration for the preservation of the fishing 
industry, and so forth, if it were locally controlled as far as administra- 
tion is concerned, the average man would have a much better chance 
of getting an opportunity to make a livelihood in a fishing industry 
through local control than he would through bureaucratic control? 

Mr. Barrierr. Of that I am absolutely convinced, and I believe 
that would be true for a variety of reasons: 

One: It is obvious that if the salmon trap is abolished, more fisher- 
men will be needed to pack the fish that are there. 

Second: I am positive that the people of Alaska, by taxing them- 
selves, would make available those sums needed to enforce the laws 
and regulations relating to the fishery, because that is their No. 1 
industry. They are going to protect that, and they are going to 
protect it better than the Federal Government has done. 

In that connection, I might add the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Federal agency, has complained for years that enforcement is made 
enormously difficult and in some cases almost impossible by the fact 
that they couldn’t get enough money from Congress. When the man 
in the Territorial legislature is appropriating money at Juneau, he 
realizes the importance of this industry and he is going to vote what- 
ever money is properly required. 

Mr. Povutson. Because this is going to be vested back into the 
Territory and the governing body, the legislature, which will have the 
power to set the standard of regulation by which it will be operated, 
it gives these rights to this public property back to the people, whereas 
it is a fact today the people of Alaska have absolutely no power what- 
soever in defending their rights up there other than by benevolence; 
is that right? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is right. I like that phrase of yours. It 
would give this back to the people and it is time we gave something 
back to the people there, and I agree with your other statements, too, 
wholeheartedly. 
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I was saying 

Mr. Mituer. Are they issuing any more trap licenses now in the 
Department of Interior? 

Mr. Bartterr. No. I think it can be said that for several years 
past that no new traps have been added. 

I was saying a while ago that I believe I am losing ground because 
back in 1949, at this fish-trap abolition hearing before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, we had local fisherman testifying 
for the bill. The salmon industry did not even trouble to come and 
testify against it. As a matter of fact, I think they were well advised. 

They saved money by not coming because the bill was not reported 
out as every other bill introduced by any other Delegate before had not 
been reported out, but today we doa’t heave any witnesses for the bill 
from Alaska; we do not-have any witnesses from Alaska or Seattle or 
any Other fishing centeron the Pacific coast against the bill, as might 
be expected, but even more strangely we do not have witnesses from 
the Department of the Interior. 

Now, for the first time in my experience—I have been around here 
now for almost 8 years, and I have never had a bill calculated to 
transfer over 5 acres of land to someone in Alaska that would not 
find, and very properly, one or more people from the Department 
of the Interior here to observe or to testify. I find no one at all 
from the Department deeply interested. 

Mr. Aspinauu. In other words, our colleague feels as if he is car- 
rying a bright torch in broad daylight? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right. Iam going to go into that a little 
later on. 

Mr. Bow. Would you mind being interrupted now? 

Mr. Bartrierr. No, I want to be interrupted. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. As far as the fish traps are concerned, not to the rights 
of people, but purely as to conservation practice, could you comment 
on that? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes, sir, I would be glad to comment on that. 

The people who want the fish traps abolished say that conserva- 
tion purposes cannot be properly served with the fish traps there; 
there is voluminous testimony to that effect in these many, many 
hearings that I referred to. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, is it your opinion that the continued 
use of fish traps may destroy the salmon industry or the run of 
salmon in Alaska? 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me go on to two other points before I give you 
my personal opinion, if I may. 

The fishing industry testified just as voluminously and woul, 
again, that the trap is beneficial in respect to conservation and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service takes pretty much that position, I believe. 
They say it is easily watched, and if it violates the law it is right there 
in this one place whereas the small fisherman is going hither and yon, 

My personal opinion would be that aiter all these years of observa- 
tion, I would not have as strong a personal conviction on that point, 
but I do have a very strong personal conviction that the fellow in 
Alaska who has spent his life fishinz, who says they are destructive of 
salmon and therefore are detrimental to conservation, ought to be 
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heard on the subject, and he would be heard if the Territorial govern- 
ment had any authority to act in this. 

Now, in line with that, in line with the proposition that maybe the 
trap is harmful so far as the continued supply of fish is concerned, let 
me say that the people of the State of Washington long since concluded 
the trap was a device that no longer ought to be used. 

Having authority to do so themselves they voted it out of existence 
and the fish runs there, I think, are improving since. I believe you 
could say that very safely. We have even a more dramatic experience 
in that field, which I will refer to. 

The people of Oregon voted the fish trap out. 

Mr. Bow. I was going to ask that question: What is the competi- 
tion along the Columbia River? Do they use the fish trap? 

Mr. Barrierr. No, they did not want them there. The people 
went to the polls and expressed their will and the fish traps are gone. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, in election they had an election similar 
to the one you have had in Alaska in which they expressed their views 
and the fish trap was eliminated? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, they had more than an advisory right there. 

Mr. Bow. They abolished them but you had your election in 
Alaska and still have fish traps? 

Mr. Barruerr. Still have fish traps, still seeking to abolish them. 

Mr. Bow. Let me ask him one further question, if I may. 

What would be the question of cost to the consumer of salmon if 
thev were abolished? Would there be a material change in the cost? 

Mr. Barviterr. Ido not believe there would be any material change 
A while ago | referred to the fact that trap-caught fish are probably 
cheaper. I think that opinion might have some basis in fact, although 
the salmon industry at times has denied it. 

Mr. Bow. Might the number of people who would then éngage in 
fishing with the elimination of fish trap bring in the number of fish 
necessary so the question of cost would not be material? 

Mr. Barrierr. That could very well be. Of course, the cost of the 
fish as it comes from the trap or from seining is only one element, one 
element of the price of the product to the consumer, and in any event 
I should be of the opinion that the difference between the price of seine- 
caught fish and trap-caught fish, whichever might be the greater in a 
specific area, would not be significant enough to vitally affect the price 
of a can of salmon on the grocery shelf. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any history as to cost, where they were elimi- 
nated in Oregon and Washington? 

Mr. Barrvert. Specifically I can’t answer that. I would be giad 
to attempt to discover the answers there, but this can be said as a 
general proposition: The fish packed in Oregon, the fish packed in 
Washington, are on a strictly competitive basis with fish packed any- 
where else; that is to say, they have not been forced off the market 
because of the fact that they do not come from traps, whereas a lot 
of our fish do. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Pouuson. One of the objections we have heard raised right 
along against statehood for Alaska, is the fact that they say a small 
group in the fishing industry have control of Alaska. 
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Would this, in your opinion, be one of the best methods of breaking 
up that so-called control they talk about and give it back to the 
people and have it distributed so no one clique could run the country? 

Mr. Barruert. Yes, sir. In fact, the fishing industry at this time 
has a very tenuous grip, if any at all, in Alaska. Their power has 
been substantially broken as is evidenced by the fact that not long 
since the Territorial legislature enacted some basic tax laws over the 
strenuous opposition of the salmon industry, which for years untold 
had managed to prevent that from being done, and today the industry 
could not write its terms in any Alaska Legislature. Its control, if 
any, flows eastward instead of northward. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Bartlett, getting back to the question Mr. 
Bow propounded, could it not be said that human nature being what 
it is, that if the trap is to be used as a conservation measure, or instru- 
ment, then the number of traps must be wisely determined and their 
operation must be policed 100 percent effectively? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir; that is an absolute statement of fact. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You just got through making a statement that the 
objection of the people up there to a great extent was the fact that 
the situation was not policed effectively; that the Congress of the 
United States had not seen fit to appropriate the necessary funds; is 
that correct? 

oir. Bartrterr. That is correct, and they have complained of 
other reatures, incident to that. They say when a seiner is caught 
violating the law, he is fined heavily, his boat is confiscated, at least 
temporarily, and his fine may run in the order of $500, whereas a 
trap owner comes in for a violation and pays a fine of maybe a thous- 
and dollars, but the trap is catching so many more fish comparatively 
that it is not a fair deal. But I think I would not want to go too 
deeply into that feature of it, because it seems to me the essential 
point here is that even if you had 100 percent policing, if you had 100 
percent enforcement of the Federal regulations and all fish in Alaska 
were being caught by traps, which admittedly they are not, you 
would have a great resource properly owned by all the people in the 
effective control of a very, very small number of individuals, and that 
is not right. It should not be permitted to exist. _ 

Mr. AsprnaLyi. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has a question. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Bartlett, if we had been fortunate enough in 
this session of the Congress to have the Territory of Alaska admitted 
as a State, this law would not be necessary, would it? 

Mr. Barrierr. Precisely. 

Mr. Saytor. This matter would then automatically go to the 
people of Alaska as a State? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is absolutely the truth, of course. 

Mr. Savior. That being the case, and since statehood for Alaska 
is merely a matter of a very short time, | hope—— 

Mr. Barrierr. I am very glad to hear you say that. _ 

Mr. Savior. And I might say the people of my district ask me 
practically every time I go home, why Congress has not admitted 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood. Believe me, it is not just a matter 
of the west coast being interested. I believe the people of the United 
States want to see both Alaska and Hawaii admitted as States. 

Since the States in the Northwest, namely, Washington and Oregon, 
are permitted to control their fish, this bill is merely a matter of fair- 
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ness to the people of Alaska who are also citizens and who have a great 
natural resource and you feel that they should be entitled to control 
that natural resource rather than have it run from Washington? 

Mr. Barrierr. You state my position eloquently and well. 

Mr. Saytor. Let me tell you that I am in your corner and I 
sincerely believe that this bill should be enacted. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let me say that the statehood movement had an 
effective launching back in the early part of the last decade when 
then Delegate Dimonp issued a statement to the people of Alaska 
and in that statement in effect he said, ‘‘Look, we seek to abolish 
fish traps, we seek to transfer control, we seek in other fields enlarge- 
ment of home rule. Uniformly we failed, so why don’t we wrap it 
all up in one package and try to get statehood.” 

And the people responded to that and they desire statehood, 
and that is the only correct answer. This is only a stopgap. This 
admittedly treats of only one needed reform and believe me, I should 
never have thought to bring such a bill as this before the committee 
it it were not for the fact that statehood apparently has failed now 
and the people of Alaska cry out for something to make them feel 
that the Government here recognizes this problem and is willing to 
give them some authority over their own resources, having already 
said that they were convinced the people of Alaska would husband 
those resources, having done that in reporting out the statehood bill. 

Now, | had been informed that Mir. George Johansen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, who is located in Seattle 
was opposed to this bill and I wrote him a very plaintive letter ex- 
pressing regre t, and this morning I received a letter from him dated 
June 2, 1952, stating, and I will quote only one sentence— 

For vour information, neither the Aleska Fishermen's Union nor I as an individ- 
ual citizen have expressed an opinion on your bill regarding transfer of control 
of fishing in Alaska from the Fish and Wildlife Service to the Territory of Alaska. 

And I was very glad $0 receive that information. 

Now, I have another letter here signed by Mr. I. A. Sandvigen, 
business agent for the International Association of Machinists, Hope 
Lodge No. 79, the office of which is at 109 New Labor Temple, 2800 
First Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington. This is an AFL affiliate, and 
the letter goes on to relate that the union has a thousand people 
working in Alaska and that they are opposed to this bill and in fairness 
I want to submit that letter for the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MacHINIsts Hope Lopce No. 79 


AFFILIATED WITH THE A. F. OF L., STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, CENTRAL LABOR 
COUNCIL, AND METAL TRADES COUNCIL 


SEATTLE 1, Wasu., May 29, 1952. 
Hon.” Rorert BARTLETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Local 79, I. A. of M., A. F. of L., at a special meeting went on record 
unanimously in opposition to any transfer of control of Alaska salmon fisheries 
from the United States Fish and Wildlife Service to the Territorial Bureau of 
Fisheries, as proposed in House bill 7648. 

We are aware of the excellent job of conservation of this national resource which 
has been done by the Fish and Wildlife Service. Our local has had jurisdiction 
over all machinists engaged]in'the Alaska salmon fisheries, which number approxi- 
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mately 1,000 men, since 1937 and we have supported every honest conservation 
measure designed to protect this resource and will continue to do so. 

We urge you to oppose any endorsement of transfer of these fisheries. 

Yours very truly, 
I. A. SANDVIGEN, Business Agent. 

Mr. Bow. Do they give any reasons why they are opposed to it? 

Mr. Bartietrr. No, and I was very curious. They say “We have 
supported every honest conservation measure designed to protect 
this resource and will continue to do so and we are aware of the 
excellent job of conservation of this national resource which has been 
done by the Fish and Wildlife Service,” and that is just about all. 
I will say for the benefit of the committee that this expression from 
the Seattle group, whose people go up to Alaska on a seasonal basis, is 
directly contrary to the wishes of the A. F. of L. residents in Alaska. 

There have been a good many letters submitted to the chairmen of 
the committee and the subcommittee, Mr. Murdock and Mr. Redden, 
from Alaska on this bill. I do not know if they are all available to 
the committee or not but with your permission, Mr. Chairman, and 
without enumerating all of these letters I should like to submit them 
for the record. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Bartlett, do you know how many letters you 
have? 

Mr. Bartierr. There must be 10 or 15 here. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have nine here. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I had better hand these to you for comparison or 
Mrs. Arnold, perhaps. ; 

Mr. AspInaLL. What are the wishes of the committee? Shall we 
make them a part of the record or shall we ask that they be indexed, 
showing whether or not they are favorable and unfavorable and 
authorize and make that a part of the record and have the letters 
a part of the file? 

Mr. Saytor. I move the letters be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Without objection, the letters submitted will be 
made a part of the record. It is so ordered. 

(The letters referred to are as follows: ) 

ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Cordova, Alaska, May 17, 1952. 
Hon. E. L. Bartiert, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Have received information and correspondence from our delegate 
Bob Bartlett relative to his bill H. R. 7648 which would transfer control and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska to the Territorial Department of Fisheries. 

As a resident of the Territory for 36 years and a commercial fisherman for 32 
years, it is my candid opinion and will say same without reservations no greater 
good would be bestowed upon the Territory unless it would be statehood. 

I urge, as a fisherman and as a member of the Territorial House of Representa- 
tives, that the bill be considered favorably and passed. That we who are 
interested in the perpetuation of our fisheries be allowed the necessary self-de- 
termination regarding conservation of our vital fisheries’ resources. 

Hoping that you will give every effort the passage of this important measure, 
I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. CuestEerR CARLSON, 
Member, Alaska House of Representatives. 
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BERING SEA FIsHERMEN’s Unron, 
Dillingham, Bristol Bay, Alaska, May 16, 1952. 
Hon. Bon BaRtTLert, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find copies of Mr. Downey's letters to Chairme 
Murdock and Redden recommending to them a favorable report on H. R. 7648. 
Copies of those letters will also be forwarded to all members of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

We feel as you do that successful passage of this bill is made urgent by the 
set-back suffered by statehood. An able and efficient administration of the 
Alaskan fisheries by Alaskans would give the lie to those who question the ability 
of Alaskans to govern themselves and their homeland. 

And in the narrower view of residents of Bristol Bay, rather than of all Alaskan-, 
we feel it is evident from the sad state of depletion of our salmon fisheries that 
either the policies or the administration, or both, of the Fish and Wildlife Servic 
have resulted in patent failure. 

One hears a certain tongue-in-cheek criticism of this bill which question= th: 
wisdom of exposing Alaska’s fisheries resources to the direct control and access of 
Alaskans. As if it were reprehensible in us to desire a voice in that control. I 
should be made clear that this is a democratic practice and that there is nothing 
shameful in democracy. I sincerely hope that the honorable gentlemen of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will not allow themselves to be decieved 
by such humbug and innuendo, 

Of course we want a voice in the control of our fisheries. 

The paramount cause of the depletion of the salmon stocks in Bristol Bay, }, 
the admission of the Fish and Wildlife Service, has been overfishing. Restoration 
of the salmon runs, by regulation, within the framework of the White Act and the 
organic act, has not been accomplished * * * nor is there any prospect of a con- 
tinuing improvement in the condition of the salmon resource. Clearly, there is a 
vital need for an administration over that resource which will not only regulate 
its exploitation, but will also, because it will be Alaskan in character, lend its good 
offices toward correcting and amending the laws from which the present abuse 
arises. 

We need an Alaskan administration over our fisheries. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service in accepting as gospel the shibboleths of the White Act has been party to 
the destruction of our fisheries, and will, if not superseded by a more reasonabk 
administration ultimately ruin them. The law provides equal opportunities for 
all citizens to engage in the fisheries. The Fish and Wildlife Service, therefore, 
has been content to insist that everyone has an equal right to overfish the salmon 
resource. Regulation piled upon ‘regulation has not, and never will, avert the 
disastrous consequences of this absurd distortion of a democratic principle 
Ideally, 160,000,000 Americans should have an equal right to fish for salmon in 
Alaska. Unfortunately, there just aren't enough salmon to go around. The 
sensible thing to do is to compromise principle with fact. The salmon resource 
should afford equal opportunity to just as many Americans, and no more, as it can 
support while perpetuating itself. It would not be discriminatory, in the objec- 
tionable sense of that word, to bring that about; it would be common sense to do 
so: it should be written into the fisheries law. Experience has shown that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has been content to administer a poor law. And 
experience has shown that this has resulted in a poor administration. We have 
every reason to believe that our fellow Alaskans would cooperate with us in ad- 
vocating the passage of practical and remedial legislation to restore the fishery. 

The Defense Fisheries Administration program of last year was a fiasco which 
demonstrated the impracticability of back-door control of fishing gear. We need 
an honest program of sensible legislation, not a series of undercover deals involv- 
ing Government bureaus and greedy processors. That fiasco also proved that 
Alaskan fisheries are a unit, and to leave one district open while closing others wil! 
certainly result in a disastrous concentration of gear in that district. Appropri- 
ately, control of the fisheries should rest with an Alaskan administration. 

So good luck to you, Mr. Bartlett, in your efforts to secure passage of H. R. 7648, 
We are glad to cooperate with vou in those efforts. 

I would like to take this opportunity to mention another matter of great interest 
to Bristol Bay resident fshermen. Weare faced with the necessity of reckoning with 
an ever-increasing fleet of freezer ships manned almost exclusively by nonresident 
fishermen, Their motto is: ‘* We'll catch the fish, while the Bering Sea fishertoen 
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get the price for us.’’ These freezer ships contribute little to the development of 
the Territory while depleting an already strained resource. Do you think there 
is any chance for the passage of legislation paralleling the forest-products laws? 
In short, to insure that Alaskan fisheries products be processed in the Territory? 
If that were possible it would go a long way toward giving us relief from this 
vexing problem. 
Sincerely yours, 
TRUMAN EmBERG, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, BSFU. 





BERING SeA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
Dillingham, Bristol Bay, Alaska, May 16, 1952. 
Mr. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washintgon, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We respectfully request your early consideration on H. R. 7648, 
which we feel here, is, and has been, a necessity, here in Alaska for years. 

We have long felt that remote control of our fisheries is not practical, in many 
ways. 

The Territorial legislature members are all mostly acquainted with the various 
problems connected with fishing operations, and which affect the economy of 
fishermen, supplementary workers, cannery workers, and the various other classi- 
fications of employees used in fish processing. 

As has been effectively demonstrated in the various States, home control over 
fisheries has created perpetuation of depleted fish runs, allowed local participation 
in studying eycle runs, and put their fisheries on a sound economic basis. 

As is already evidenced in Alaska, many runs of various species of fish are 
gradually being depleted, as no effective means are employed to combat numerous 
predators, see that sufficient plankton, unobstructed spawning grounds, ete., are 
provided. 

As most of the fisheries are controlled by absentee interests, their main objective 
is to exploit the fisheries for all that they are worth, in dollars and cents, and when 
the seasons are over, pull up stakes and return to the States, leaving what are left 
to survive over the numerous Obstacles always prevalent. 

As the main economy of Alaska is its fisheries, we earnestly request your 
favorable consideration of H. R. 7648, as it means perpetuation of our economy, 
for not only us, but to the future generations, born or raised in Alaska, whose 
future rests in the hands of committees such as vours, 

We speak as residents of Alaska, which in our area here, employs in a normal 
season some 1,400 resident fishermen and 1,300 cannery workers. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jim Downey, 
Secretary-Treasurer BSFU, A. F. of L., 
Agent, Bristol Bay Resident 
Cannery Workers Union, Local No. 46, A. F. of L. 





ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Cordova, Alaska, May 17, 1952. 
Chairman Joun R. Murpocr, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Dear Sir: Have received information and correspondence from our Delegate 
Bob Bartlett relative to his bill H. R. 7648 which would transfer control and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska to the Territorial department of fisheries. 

As a resident of the Territory for 36 years and a commercial fisherman for 32 
years, it is my candid opinion and will say same without reservations, no greater 
good could be bestowed upon the Territory unless it would be statehood. 

I urge, as a fisherman and as a member of the Territorial House of Representa- 
tives, that the bill be considered favorably and passed. That we who are inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of our fisheries be allowed the necessary self-determina- 
tion regarding conservation of our vital fisheries’ resources. 
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: Hoping that you will give every effort to the passage of this important measure, 
am, 
Respectfully yours, 
C. CHEstTeR CARLSON, 
Member, Alaska House of Representatives. 





Unirep Trouiers or ALaska, Locat 100, CIO, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 17, 1952 
Hon. Joun R. Murpocr, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The membership of the United Trollers of Alaska, numbering 
approximately 500, is unanimously in favor of any plan which will place the 
fisheries of Alaska under the control of the residents of Alaska. 

Delegate E. L. Bartlett’s bill, H. R. 7648, proposes to place control of the Alaska 
fisheries with the Territory, and is heartily approved by this organization. We 
urge an early hearing on this bill, and sincerely hope the report of your committee 
will be favorable. 

Sincerely yours, 
HomeER Saxon, Executive Secretary 





Corpova District FisHertes UNIon, 
Cordova, Alaska, May 17, 195°. 
Chairman Joun R. Murpock, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Dear Sir: I refer to H. R. bill 7648. The Cordova District Fisheries Union as 
an independent Alaska organization, has in the past requested that the Depart- 
ment of Interior relinquish the control of the fisheries of Alaska allowing the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries full autonomy in the control of this vital resource. 
We Alaskans have had but small control of any of our affairs in the past and we 
feel that next to the granting of statehood the control of our fisheries is of most 
importance. 

The operation of control of fisheries necessitates an agency with great efficiency 
and ease of movement. There is a great need for local control of conservation 
and economic measures related to the fisheries, which is of course not feasible 
under the present Federal control. Many times neither conservation nor eco- 
nomic necessity is served under the present system of operation of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This condition could greatly be alleviated by the use of ‘fon 
the spot” local control. 

We Alaskans would like to feel that we are allowed in some part to participate 
in the affairs of our country. We feel many times that our wishes have beer 
totally ignored and our lives, regulations, and economy entirely dependent upon 
the wish, whim, or faney of absentee regulators. 

The Alaska Department of Fisheries, neaded by the very able Clarence L 
Anderson, would be well capable of administering the control of the Alaskan 
fisheries to the extent that both the economy and conservation factors would be 
served. The Alaska Department of Fisheries has in the past proceeded along the 
lines of constructive stream clearance, stocking of streams, rehabilitation of water- 
sheds and stocking new waters. The program of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has not run along these lines, but has been designed more as a police and patro! 
agency. No benefits have been observed from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
administration. We must state that we feel there is an absolute necessity for 
Alaskan control of Alaskan resourees. As an organization whose members’ very 
livelihood is dependent on continued cropping of the fisheries, we have by unani- 
mous vote expressed our desire that House of Representatives bill 7648 be given 
an early consideration and be speedily passed. 

Hoping that vou will give this vour best and utmost consideration, I am 

Respectfully yours, 

Haroup Z. HANSEN, 

Erecutive Secretary, 
Cordova District Fisheries Union. 
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Deer SEA FISHERMEN’s UNION OF THE PaciFic, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 17, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington D. C. 
Dear Mr. Mvurpock: We are informed that a hearing is scheduled for June 4 
and 5 on H. R. 7648, introduced by our Delegate from Alaska E. L. Bartlett, 
transferring administrative control of Alaska fisheries from the Federal to the 
Territorial government. 
To us here in Alaska this is an important piece of legislation and we urge early 
and favorable action on the measure. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. PEDERSEN, 
Secretary, Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific. 





Koprak, Avaska, May 18, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock. 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have just received a copy of H. R. 7648, amending the Organic 
Act of Alaska, so as to grant the Territory jurisdiction of its fishery. 

The granting of such jurisdiction is long overdue. Needless to say, I am in 
favor of said bill and hope for a hearing at the earliest possible date, and pray 
for a favorable report. 

In a letter to our Honorable Delegate E. L. Bartlett, dated March 30, 1951, 
regarding H. R. 159, I tried to set forth some of my reasons for desiring the transfer 
of the regulatory jurisdiction of the Alaska fishery from the Federal Government 
to the Territorial government. 

Because of statistical clippings attached thereto, I cannot furnish your com- 
mittee with a copy of same. 
Very sincerely, 

Kari Brunstab. 


SoutH NAKNEK, ALaska, May 20, 1952, 
Mr. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As one of the many commercial fishermen living in this Territory 
I would like to tell you that as Alaskans see it and bevond the slightest bit of 
doubt, the bill H. R. 7648 that Mr. Bartlett has introduced, should and needs 
to be acted upon and passed at the earliest possible time. If these fisheries are 
to be run by remote control much longer, we will and are due for a rude awakening 
one of these years; a shortage of salmon here in Bristol Bay, for one. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service are probably doing their best as they see it but 
please believe me, that is not good enough. 

It works something like this: If I was to read a few reports on what can be 
raised in your State, and then me passing laws and regulations telling you how 
to do things, when and how to plant, and so on. You live there but still I do 
what is best for you. All this just don’t make sense, of course. But that is what 
has been going on in Alaska for too many years now, and a change must be had 
before too late. 

We know that we can save the country lots of money if H. R. 7648 is passed; 
we also know first-hand about fish and how it runs; hell, man, we live with them 
you might say. 

We also know this—that a lot of money is spent for salmon-counting devices, 
especially a contraption called weirs that is built across these rivers here at great 
expense; to count fish. I and others living here, call that a waste of money, and 
a great waste of fish, as they just don’t lead through where they are supposed to 
go, like sheep would, and due to this, thousands never get to their spawning 
ground, but finally hang up in the grass in the river banks, rot, and die; never 
having spawned. 

We do not entirely blame the Fish and Wildlife Service for our depleted runs 
of fish, but we know we can do much better and more economical, preserving 
fish means our livelihood, not just a summer’s vacation with pay. 
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The Fish and Wildlife Service has some very good men, I know, as I was 
employed by the Service for a while some years ago, and we should be fortunate 
to have those good men with us, when we, now or later, take over. 

I could go on and on, about why we should handle our own fisheries, having 
been in the game for 27 years, but I think this should give you and your fellow 
committee members a pretty good idea how most Alaskans feel about H. R. 7648, 
that you will be having a hearing on soon. 

Respectfully vours, 
THOR ODEGAARD. 


May 22, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The members of the Ketchikan Vessel Owners Association unani- 
mously recommend, and strongly urge, early and favorable action on H. R. 7648, 
a bill to amend the Organic Act of the Territory of Alaska, and to transfer ad- 
ministrative control of the Alaska Fisheries from the Federal to the Territorial 
government. 

Respectfully yours, 
KETCHIKAN VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Tuor HENRICKSEN, Manager. 





UNITED FISHERMEN OF CooK INLET, 
Anchorage, Alaska, May, 22, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We, the United Fishermen of Cook Inlet, resident Alaska fishermen, 
respectfully urge your consideration and favorable passage of bill H. R. 7648, 
transferring jurisdiction, supervision, administration and control of the Alaska 
fisheries from the Federal to the Territorial government cf Alaska, as introduced 
by the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
Unitep FISHERMEN OF CooK INLET, 
ROBERT STRAHERN, Secretary. 





ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, May 22, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following is in support of H. R. 7648 pertaining to the transfer 
of control of Alaska’s fisheries to the Territory of Alaska. 

Many Alaskans have anticipated that the Federal Government would transfer 
the administrative control of the fisheries over to the Territory, and as a member 
of the 1949 session of the Territorial legislature, I wrote and introduced a bill 
establishing an Alaska Department of Fisheries adapted to assume this work 
when and if the transfer was made, The bill became law in 1949 and subsequently 
the Department was set up. 

It was recognized at the time this department was established that the most 
it could do, until legislation such as H. R. 7648 now under consideration became 
law, was to complement the work of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
However, an experienced man, Mr. Clarence Anderson, was employed as director 
for the new department, and during his three vears in office, has proven to be 
the capable administrator sought for the position. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Anderson has held his department down to a skeleton 
framework as dictated by the department’s present scope and authority, but 
we certainly have an organization in existence, standing by to assume the re- 
sponsibility imposed by H. R. 7648 which your committee presently has under 
consideration, 

I respectfully urge the enactment of H. R. 7648 into law. 

Very truly yours, 
Atrrep A. Owen, Jr. 
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ANCHORAGE, ALaska, May 22, 1982. 
Hon. Frep L. Crawrorp, 
Member, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN CRAWFORD: It has been a long time since I have had the 
occasion to write you, but I understand H. R. 7648 is soon to come before your 
committee for hearings, pertaining to the transfer of the Alaskan Fisheries over 
to the Territory for Administrative control. 

Many Alaskans have anticipated that the Federal Government would transfer 
the administrative control of the fisheries over to the Territory, and as a member 
of the 1949 legislature, I wrote and introduced a bill establishing an Alaska 
Department of Fisheries adapted to assume this work when and if the transfer 
was made. ‘The bill became law in 1949 and subsequently the Department was 
set up. 

It was recognized at the time this department was established that the most it 
could do until legislation such as you have under consideration became law, was 
to compliment the work of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. However, 
we hired as director for this new department an experienced man, Clarence Ander- 
son, who has, during his 3 years in office, proven to be the capable administrator 
we sought in the first instance. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Anderson has held his department down to a skeleton 
framework as dictated by the department’s present scope and authority, but 
we certainly have an organization in existance, standing by to assume the re- 
sponsibility imposed by the bill you presently have under consideration. 

I respectfully urge you to work toward enacting this bill (H. R. 7648) into 
law. 

Very truly yours, 
Aurrep A. Owen, Jr. 


FIsHERMEN & AtLYED Workers Division, ILWU, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 23, 1952. 
Hon. Joun R- Mvrpock, 
Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The members of Fishermen & Allied Workers Division Local 30, 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union urge favorable action on 
H. R. 7648 providing for transfer of control of the fisheries of Alaska to the 
Territory. 

We in Alaska have felt for many years that control of our fisheries should be 
in the hands of Alaskans. With this aim in mind we have supported the estab- 
lishment of an Alaska Department of Fisheries. 

We feel the Alaska Department of Fisheries is well established, with personnel 
competent to handle all problems in connection with our fisheries. 

Would like to point out that Territorial control would result in saving of many 
thousands of dollars to the Federal Government. Also that Territorial control 
would eliminate the necessity of maintaining offices and personnel in both Wash- 
ngton, D. C. and Seattle, Wash., in connection with Alaska fisheries. 

All in all we feel that Alaska is both able and willing to assume control of its 
fisheries. 


Yours truly, 
W. M. MecCaut, 


Secretary, Fishermen & Allied Workers Division Local 30, ILWU. 


InpustriaL Uniry Councit, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 23, 1952. 


Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Ketchikan Industrial Unity Council, representing the ware- 
housemen, longshoremen, purse seiners, trollers, woodworkers, cannery workers 
and shellfish workers of Ketchikan urge favorable action on H. R. 7648 providing 
for transfer of control of the fisheries of Alaska to the Territory. 
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We in Alaska have felt for many years that control of our fisheries should be 
in the hands of Alaskans. With this aim in mind we have supported the estab- 
lishment of an Alaska Department of Fisheries. 

We feel that the Alaska Department of Fisheries is well established, with per- 
sonnel competent to handle all problems in connection with our fisheries. 

We would like to point out that Territorial control would result in a saving of 
many thousands of dollars to the Federal Government. Also that Territorial 
control would eliminate the necessity of maintaining offices and personnel in 
both Washington, D. C., and Seattle, Wash., in connection with Alaskan fisheries. 

All in all we feel that Alaska is both able and willing to assume control of its 
fisheries. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun E. Raum, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Industrial Unity Couneil. 





SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA SEINE-Boat OwNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 26, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: On behalf of the seine-boat owners of southeast Alaska we wish 
to endorse the bill introduced by Delegate E. L. Bartlett which is designed to grant 
to the Territory of Alaska the control of their fisheries. As you are well aware, 
the fishermen of Alaska have long maintained the need for such action and the 
passage of the bill would express the wishes of a vast majority of Alaska residents 
who realize the need for such action. 

We feel that you must be in sympathy with the bill for in 1946, shortly after 
you became Acting Secretary of the Interior, you sent a letter to members of the 
Territorial legislature in which you voiced the hope that the body would take 
a more active part in the control of the fisheries. In that letter you also stated 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service had reduced the number of fish traps in the 
country from 722 to 244 in compliance with the requirements of the White Act. 
We feel that the remaining fish traps are a direct violation of the White Act 
and should be removed as were the others. 

In anticipation of statehood the legislature created the Alaska Department 
of Fisheries. Clarence Anderson, formerly of Washington State, was placed 
in charge of this department and it has done an excellent job despite its limited 
authority. The department has the full support of all factions in Alaska and 
is capable of administering the fisheries in a fair and scientific manner. 

A bill giving us this control, should of course, contain proper provisions for 
a legal transfer which could accomplish the purpose without long delays while 
it is fought in the courts. It should also provide for full support from the Federal 
Government while in the transition period in order that no breakdown of controls 
can occur, and it should be made to apply as soon as possible in order that steps 
may be immediately taken to protect what is left of our rapidly diminishing 
fish supply. 

The Alaska salmon industry will oppose thi> bill on the grounds that the fish 
traps will be immediately abolished and state they cannot operate without them. 
The fallacy of this old argument is exploded by the figures which show a total 
of 21,507,421 fish taken by all tvpes of gear in southeast Alaska during 1948. 
The figures for 1950 are even less. In 1936 and again in 1941 seines alone took 
the same amount of fish. A study of the figures will prove that seine boats 
alone can take all the fish needed, or permitted for any one season, and there 
is no need for the continuation of the destructive fish traps. We urge you to 
give your full support to this bill and press for its passage at this session of 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Krause, President. 
Larry Meyers, Secretary- Treasurer. 
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GRAND Camp, ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 28, 1952. 


In re H. R. 7648, to give Alaska jurisdiction over its fisheries. 
Hon. E. L. BartLert, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartiett: This organization represents that views of the entire 
native population in southeast Alaska, and in many other parts of the Territory. 
Our membership comprises the largest number of fishermen in Alaska. On several 
occasions, this subject has been considered by our annual conventions and on 
each such occasion, the convention voted unanimously in favor of transferring 
the jurisdiction over fisheries to the Territory of Alaska. 

We favor immediate Territorial control of the fisheries in Territorial waters 
and in support thereof, we affirm that: (1) We are directly interested in the 
preservation and development of our natural resources; (2) we are on the ground 
and believe that no group of people has a greater personal knowledge of the busi- 
ness than we have; (3) we make bold to say that from such personal knowledge 
the Territory can do no worse than the Federal Government has done and it 
has every inducement for doing better. 

It has been assumed that when Alaska becomes a State that it would have 
jurisdiction over its fisheries. This event seems to be so close and yet so far. 
Since Congress has not deemed it wise to admit Alaska to this station which 
is the ultimate objective of every Territory, why not give Alaska an increasing 
amount of jurisdiction such as this bill seeks to do? 

To those who are disposed to think that the Federal authorities are the only 
administrators who can preserve this natural resource, we would’ point out the 
record which sustains our contention that our fisheries is a steadily diminishing 
resource and no one can share the blame with the Federal agency. That is why 
we began by saying that ‘‘we can do no worse.” 

Perhaps the present staff of the Fish and Wildlife Service is the best in the 
history of that agency, but they are toolate. The mistakes in policy occurred not 
later than 1923 and 1924 as can be shown by the resolutions of this organization 
whose predictions have been proven by time. 

We could make a long argument, but doesn’t the record sustain our opinion? 
And so we urge the passage of this bill without however making a critical exami- 
nation of the language. This we leave to Congress. 


Yours respectfully, 
WitutaM L. Paut, Sr., 
Grand Secretary. 


Juneau, Ataska, May 28, 1952. 
In re House bill 7648, to transfer jurisdiction over fisheries to Alaska. 


Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: We have never been able to make Congress visual- 
ize the fact that the fishery resources of Alaska have been a diminishing resource 
visible to any casual observer since 1918. The several thousand of us who are 
sustained virtually 100 percent by this resource saw it and sent me to tell Con- 
gress about that fact in 1922 when I appeared before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in February of that year. Later that committee by a vote 
of 14 to 7 approved a bill to prohibit fish traps from all bays, narrow channels 
and estuaries. This prohibition was stricken through the influence of the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries. He was inspired by those who were making money out 
of it, and thus it has always been. 

When I began fishing (1904) commercially, our season began about June 15. 
I'll not say more than this—today we don’t begin till August 5. The depletion 
of these early fish did not occur in 1 year, but the fact of depletion was visible to 
everybody ineluding the Federal enforcement officers, and so were the reasons. 

In order to protect the so-called interests of their masters, the Federal Bureai 
has always made two arguments: (1) It doesn’t have enough power; and (2) 
Congress should give it more money. 

Congress has done both, but depletion still continues. For power, the Bureau 
(now called the Fish and Wildlife Service) can close down any area at any time. 
Can vou give it more power? 

For money, vou are giving that Service money in amounts beyond its fondest 
dreams. The use of it has been just as foolish as in the beginning for none of it 
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is spent dealing with the one great cause of depletion, and today, its managers 
are just as intent in protecting the special privileges granted to those who still 
make money out of it even though the law says that there shall be no exclusive right 
of fishery. There is. 

In 1923, the United States Fish Commissioner told our legislature, words to 
this effect—‘‘If you will pass a law prohibiting the taking of commercial fish 
after August 4, the fish that come after that date which we can ¢all ‘seed fish,’ 
can replenish the future runs.’’ To this the big packers said, ‘If that is done, we 
can take enough fish to justify our investment.’’ At that time, I testified thus, 
“Tf you breed only late fish, in time you will have no other fish except what runs 
during the season that you now propose to close.’”’ Today, the season is closed 
till August 6, and we are packing our “‘seed fish,’”’ and so you are fooled by the 
figures showing a fine total pack for southeastern Alaska. If no salmon taken in 
the period which the Federal Commissioner of Fisheries classified as ‘“‘seed fish,’’ 
were packed the total pack for southeastern Alaska would be less than 100,000 
cases instead of the million or more that are so proudly shown to you by the ageney 
that knows it is deceiving you. We are packing our seed fish. Space will not 
allow me to enumerate the many fine streams that today are totally depleted so 
that no commercial fish are taken at them today. 

This organization asked the Federal agency to close commercial fishing on August 
1 as long ago as November of 1929. In 1936 before a congressional committee, 
the Bureau testified that there was just as many fish returning to our streams as 
ever and the manager of Alaska Salmon, Inc., corroborated it. But in 1939 or 
thereabouts, the Bureau closed commercial fishing till August 1 for the very reasons 
that we enumerated in 1929. 

I have written the foregoing to try to make you and others realize that some- 
thing has to be done or the one industry that we have left in Alaska will be gone. 
And then what? So far as southeastern Alaska is concerned, it is gone right now. 
Isn’t it the American way to change managers when one has failed especially if in 
failing he adds deceit to his record for the purpose of concealing the true situation? 

We heard two hearings conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service last year. 
In the first one (July 27) the industry wanted the seasonal opening advanced from 
August 4 to July 39 and testified that the streams were fully seeded. Subsequent 
inspection showed that this was not true. These packers, shivering for the invest- 
ment for this vear and caring nothing for next vear, wanted to take our seed fish 
even though they knew that the entire pack would come after August 4 and consist 
entirely of seed fish. I heard the assistant agent of the Bureau testify “After the 
gear gets into the water, virtually no fish gets into the creek.”’, Do vou know what 
that means? But about a million dollars of your money is spent protecting the 
streams. Your Bureau knows what is killing our streams. 

The second hearing occurred at the end of the season when all fishermen knew the 
run was over and virtually no fish had been caught for at least 3 days. Even so, 
the same group, called by their own favorite name ‘‘Alaska Salmon, Inc.,”’ its man- 
ager backed by all the cannery superintendents, said ‘‘The streams are already well 
seeded and the big run is just coming.” 

We in Alaska are the victims of this situation and we have no cure for it because 
the Federal agency is beyond our influence. If the jurisdiction were in our hands 
and we allowed this condition to continue, we would know that we are to blame and 
the inner soreness at least would not be present. But we cannot do a thing, and 
our Congressmen don’t know because (1) vou are trained to believe the official re- 
ports, (2) vou don’t know the influences that have always controlled our fishery 
enforcement department so much so that they conceal the causes of fishery deple- 
tion, (3) you don’t have time to study both the regulations so that von can learn 
its effect on the take of salmon, and the record of the pack. You wil! remember 
that I talkea with you about this at lunch one day last March and vou esked me to 
write you aletter. Well, here it is, and I am writing you about a $100 inillion bus- 
iness that will disappear right under vour nose if you don’t do something. 

Please make this a part of the record on behalf of this organization. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wma. L. Pavt, Sr., Secretary. 


Mr. O’Neriu. Don’t you think if this bill were law now you would 
have a better chance of statehood? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know how to answer that. I think that 
might be the case or alternatively it might be said we should try this 
out for a while but even if the latter were true I think we can demon- 
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strate that statehood should not be delayed because of enactment of 
such a matter as this. 

I want to get one more thought on the record, in connection with 
that: the people of Alaska have said, ‘“‘Give us an elective governor,’ 
and I want to say here and now that T am all for that, and if I thought 
an elective governor bill could be enacted to be effective this year at 
this session of Congress, I would have it in the hopper today but I don’t 
want to go through another experience such as I went through in 1948 
in attempting to get an elective governor bill through nor do I want to 
go through another experience such as I am going through today, where 
assurances given, apparently now aren’t being followed. 

I am in a position where I absolutely believe that statehood is the 
only answer for the many problems that beset us. It won’t be a cure- 
all, but it will be the one thing that will do more than any other legisla- 
tive act could. Alternatively, these other measures, elec ting our 
governor, transferring the fishery will be helpful but statehood is the 
one great ambition, the one great goal. 

Now Alaska a few years back through the legislature created the 
department of A wall and a board was established, composed of 
industry and representatives and fishermen from throughout the 
Territory. Mr. Clarence Anderson, a very well known expert on 
fisheries, is director of that department. The legislature has made 
some very substantial appropriations and these appropriations in the 
main have been turned over to the Federal Bureau, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We have assisted them because we knew they were 
not getting enough money and the board makes recommendations to 
the Fish and Wild Life Service regarding regulations. Its power is 
exactly similar to that of the people of Alaska in respect to a referendum 
on the fish trap, because the Fish and Wildlife Service can heed the 
recommendations if it chooses to, or it can fail to. The ultimate 
decision, as always, is made in Washington. 

I would like to submit, not for the record, but for the use of the 
members of the committee, two of the annual reports of the Alaska 
Department of Fisheries, which will indicate what a wonderful job 
that department is doing. 

Mr. Bow. I think each member of the committee received a copy 
of that. 

Mr. Saytor. I move that be made a part of the file. 

Mr. AsPINALL. = ithout objection, it will be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Bartierr. A showing will be attempted that the financial 
resources of the Territory are not sufficient to bear the administrative 
cost under this bill. In that connection, I wrote, I believe, to Gover- 
nor Gruening and asked for a statement. I now have one from 
George Sundborg, general manager of the Alaska Development Board, 
which develops very effectively that we can bear the financial burden 
that will be imposed and are willing to do so. In that connection, I 
should say that time after time the "Territorial Legislature has memo- 
rialized Congress to turn over the resource and in doing so has always 
indicated a willingness to pay the cost. 

I would like very much to have this memorandum from Mr. Sund- 
borg made a part of the record. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows: ) 
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MEMORANDUM 
JuNE 1, 1952. 
For: Delegate E. L. Bartlett. 
From: George Sundborg, general manager, Alaska Development Board. 
Subject: Ability of the Territory of Alaska to bear the financial burden of ad- 
ministering the Alaska fisheries. 

H. R. 7648 would transfer to the Territory of Alaska control of Alaska fisheries 
insofar as management and enforcement are concerned. None of the research or 
biological activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service as respects Alaska fisheries 
would be transferred. Neither would the expense of administering fur seal 
operations on the Pribilof Islands. 

The amount of expense which would be involved in the Territory’s handling of 
the fisheries would be a matter to be determined by the Territorial Legislature. 
A rough guide to the amount of expense is provided by the Federal appropriation 
made in recent vears to the Fish and Wildlife Service for the administration of 
Alaska’s commercial fisheries. In the current fiscal year this amounts to $827,440. 
Indieating that such an expenditure this year is not out of line is the fact that the 
item was about $800,000 in fiscal 1951 and that the figure in the budget for 1953 
is also About $800,000. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service administers not only the fisheries but also game in 
Alaska. There is a separate budget figure in the current fiscal vear of $247,879 for 
game enforeement in Alaska. The Service claims that some of this is really used 
to supplement the funds available for administration of the fisheries, ince game 
wardens, game enforcement equipment and the like are utilized during fishing 
season for fisheries work. By the same token, however, fisheries personnel and 
equipment, the expense of which are included in the figure given earlier, are used 
during the winter to supplement the game enforcement facilities. Probably any 
exchanges of expense between these two eategories would about cancel out. 

Salaries and expenses of supervisory personnel in the Juneau Regional Office 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, amounting to $102,009 this vear, are not included 
in the figure of about $800,000 a year for administration of the fisheries. Such 
figure does, however, include expenditures in Washington, D. C., for employees 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service dealing with the Alaska fisheries. The Territory 
of Alaska certainly would not, if it controlled the fisheries, require the stationing 
of any personnel in the National Capital. Therefore it would seem reasonable, 
for purposes of estimating the fisheries administrative burden, to assume that the 
Washingion expenses included in the figure given would cancel out the extra Juneau 
item, 

Since 1949 the Territory of Alaska has had its own department of fisheries which 
Was created in large part in anticipation of Alaska’s taking over administration 
of the fisheries either under statehood or as in the manner contemplated by H. R. 
7648. In the 1949-51 biennium the Alaska Department of Fisheries had an ap- 
propriation of $250,000. In 1951-53 the appropriation was $409,692. The 
latter includes $50,000 for sport fishing but does not include an additional item of 
$50,000 which was appropriated by the legislature for predator control. 

When the administration of Alaska fisheries is transferred to the Territory, 
Savings will inevitably result by which it will be possible for Alaska to administer 
her own fisheries for somewhat less than the total sum now being spent by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service plus the Alaska Department of Fisheries. There will be no 
need for duplication, for example, of a director, or of other supervisory, adminis- 
trative or clerical personnel. 

All things cousidered, it appears safe to estimate that the additional cost to 
the Territory of administering the Alaska fisheries as provided under H. R. 7648 
would not exeeed $700,000 per year. For this sum a program of management 
and enforcement at least the equal of that now being provided by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service could be carried on. 

H. R. 7648 provides that one-half of the net proceeds of sealing operations on 
the Pribilof Isiands would be paid to the Territory, which now reecives no funds 
from the source, These net proceeds have averaged from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
annually. The haif which the Territory would receive therefore would range 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 

The Pribilof proeceds alone, it is seen, will more than carry the Territory’s 
financial burden connected with fisheries administration. Passage of H. R. 7648 
will not only give Alaska control of her fisheries but also provide the finaneing 
for such a program. 

If additional Territory money should be required, the Territorial treasury is 
in a position to take care of any need which might arise. The Territory of 
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Alaska has no funded or other debt. On May 31, 1952, the net cash balance in 
the Territorial treasury was $9,395,068.68. Of this $4,720,740.95 was devoted 
to special ear-marked purposes, leaving a general fund balance of $4,674,327.73. 

Reflecting the sound financial condition on the Territory of Alaska is the fact 
that Territorial tax collections in recent vears have substantially exceeded ex- 
penditures. In 1951, colleetions by the Territorial tax commissioner totaled 
$13,436,731.41. Converted to a biennial basis for comparison with expenditures, 
this would indicate collections in a 2-year period totaling $26,873,462.82. Appro- 
priations for the current biennium made by the 1951 legislature totaled 
$19,425,635.79. This figure includes not only the items in the general appropria- 
tion act but also all other special and deficiency appropriations made at that 
session of the legislature. Comparing this with the figure given above for 
estimated tax collections, we find that the Territory is currently taking in 
$7.447,827.03 per biennium, or $3,723,913.51 per year more than it is spending. 

The tax commissioner reports that tax collections in 1952 are actually exceeding 
those for 1951 by a substantial margin. He estimates that if tax collections in 
the balance of 1952 run at the same rate as they did for the same months of 1951, 
total tax collections for the 2-year period will be $27,600,000. This would be 
more than $8,000,000 in exeess of expenditures. 

The Territory’s financial position is excellent and there can be no question but 
that the Territory could very readily assume the financial burden of administering 
the Alaskan fisheries. 





DituincuaM, ALasKa, May 30, 1952. 
Hon. kb. L. Bartustrr, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: On the eve of the hearing on H. R. 7648 I would like to ask vou, 
sir, just one question. Who do vou think is better qualified to look after the best 
interests of this great Territory; we who have pioneered and are living in this 
country, or the opposition to H. R. 7648 who reside in the States, living off the 
Territory? 

Enclosed vou will find an article, which might enlighten you as to the tactics 
used by the Alaska salmon industry. 

I am greeting vou with, ‘Alaska for Alaskans.” 

Sincerely vours, 
Paut HriLpEeBRAND. 


[Copy of article published in the Beacon March 30, 1950} 
IN THE NAME OF CONSERVATION 


Why is there so little understanding and harmony between the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the general public? I firmly believe that it would be hard to 
find one citizen in our great Alaskan Territory who does not wholeheartedly agree 
to constructive and intelligent regulations in the interest of conservation. But 
this same citizen objects, and rightly so, to regulations which create and bring 
about great hardships to him and his family. It is hard enough to be told to 
tighten up vour belt and take it easy but it is still harder to know that nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is being done to fight the natural enemies of the salmon. 
The conservation authorities have consistently pursued a policy of curtailing the 
fishermen without attempting to combat the destructiveness of belugas, Dolly 
Varden trout, terns and the gulls. 

One can safely say from observations on the ground here, that the beluga or white 
whale is to the salmon run what the wolves are to the reindeer herds—utter de- 
struction. Be not misled by propaganda that the throat of the beluga is so small 
that he cannot swallow a salmon—many times belugas have been caught and 
found with salmon in them. Last year, on the PAF dock, a beluga was cut open 
with the remains of seven recognizable King salmon in him. Nice fishing, va? 

The Fish and Wildlife Service know and has records on the destructiveness of 
the Dolly Varden trout, from the egg count to the amount of fingerling saimoii 
they consume. But here is the joker, this predatory fish, by a decree from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is now classed as a game fish and enjovs the protection 
as such. ‘This is just one more reason for the depletion of our salmon runs. 
Have vou ever watched the terns and gulls on a riffle when the migrates come? 
It is fascinating for they are as busy as beaver, whenever they strike the water 
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they come up with a fingerling. They do not know the Wednesday closed period 
or Sundays, they fish 7 days a week from sunup to sundown. Their take is 
at. 

The 1950 fishing regulations for Bristol Bay, as they stand at present are a 
gross injustice to the people in this area and as long as conservation authorities 
insist on following their one-sided policy of conservation, I ask you, how can 
they expect to retain the support and respect of the people? 

(Signed) Paurt HILDEBRAND. 





Reps AND RED SALMON, PRIESTS AND PROFITEERS 
(By Louis Huber) 


BristoL Bay, ALAskKA.—Communism came close to setting foot in western 
Alaska last summer when 1,400 Eskimos and 1,000 resident fishermen were under 
strong pressure to accept the domination of Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. Neither group would have any part 
of the ILWU, however; today they are enfolded by Harry Lundeberg’s Seafarer’s 
International Union. The SIU, apart of the AFL, is strongly anti-Communist— 
so almost everybody is breathing easier for awhile. 

Everybody, perhaps, except Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner, commanding general 
of the Alaskan Command. Like a steamship captain on a stormy night, he has 
to stay awake even if all other hands go to sleep—and the last thing he wants is a 
bunch of Communists putting out weleome mats at the edge of the Arctic Ocean. 

“Communists in the Eskimo labor groups would give me something to worry 
about,’’ General Kepner told this reporter. 

The Eskimos involved live in coastal areas as far north as Kotzebue, above the 
Arctic Circle. They are full-fledged citizens, and their loyalty never has been 
questioned. But they are just now emerging from their Stone Age culture. Their 
cannery pay checks enable them for the first time to leave their ancestral sod huts 
and tents, build better dwellings, and adopt some of the white man’s ways. 

It is a ticklish process; elsewhere in Alaska the natives have fared both well 
and ill at it—depending on the kind of white leadership that appeared. In this 
case the change is doubly crucial, for if the Eskimos are not enabled quickly, 
sympathetically, and stably to adopt some measure of the American standard of 
living, they may become frustrated candidates for communism, 

Under that compulsion it is conceivable that their loyalty might be corrupted. 
And military authorities are not forgetting that Pravda some time ago declared 
that Alaska still belongs to Russia—because the Tsars sold it without the consent 
of the Russian people. 

At the height of events last summer the Alaska Salmon Industry, Ine., repre- 
senting nearly all of Alaska’s canneries, was found in bed with a union dominated 
by Harry Bridges’ crowd. The only way to explain this tender relationship with 
a Red-tinted union is to realize that a buck is a buck—and if the Commies are 
selling labor cheaper, why, that’s where some people will buy. 

The scene of this curious alliance is the bleak shore of Bristol Bay, the world’s 
largest red-salmon fishing area. From $15 million to $50 million worth of canned 
salmon, depending on how the fish run, is produced there each year. All but a 
trickle of this wealth goes south, however—most of it to corporations in Seattle, 
Bellingham, and San Francisco. 

Not so long ago Bristol Bay was deserted, except for the Eskimos living along 
its shores. Annually the salmon arrived in a rush, beginning late in June; within 
4 weeks they struggled up the Egegik, Kvichak, Naknek, Nushagak, and Ugashik 
Rivers to their spawning grounds. It was a set-up for canneries—assured fish, 
short season, and then home with the goods. 

At first the canneries were manned by Chinese, brought north in the holds of 
ships. In later years Filipinos were brought in gangs, contracted out by private 
employment agencies. The fishing was done in picturesque but dangerous sail- 
boats (several drownings occurred every year), mainly by Italians and Scandina- 
vians who signed on in San Francisco and Seattle. Occasionally some of the 
fishermen would stay north when the fishing was ended and gradually Bristol Bay 
acquired a resident white population. 

Nobody ever thought of putting the Eskimos to work. Good-natured, happy- 
go-lucky people, they grinned at the white man and went about their lives as their 
ancestors had done for centuries. But with World War II Filipinos were drained 
off into other channels. The canneries had to hire Eskimos, and they got the 
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surprise of their lives. The dark-skinned, parka-clad Eskimos were superior 
workers—handy with tools, quick at understanding machinery, and happy to do 
whatever task they were given. After the war the canneries were delighted to keep 
on hiring them. 

Unionism spread over the Alaska canneries in the great sweep of organized labor 
in the 1930’s. Four main labor groupings resulted: Stateside fishermen and 
cannery workers on the one hand, and resident fishermen and (Eskimo) cannery 
workers on the other. Postwar years found them alined unionwise like this: 
Resident fishermen and Stateside fishermen in the Alaska Fishermen’s Union: 
Eskimo cannery workers in local 46—all affiliated with the International Fishermen 
and Allied Workers of America (IFAWA)—a part of the CIO. The fourth group 
—the Stateside cannery workers (Filipinos, still coming north each summer but in 
lesser numbers)—belonged to the Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers 
(FTA), also CLO. 

When the CIO began cleaning itself of Communists, however, both IFAWA 
and FTA, along with Harry Bridges’ ILWU, were marked for expulsion. Just 
before the CIO ax fell, leaders of the three groups sought to consolidate their posi- 
tions by a merger which would make Bridges’ ILWU the central and dominant 
body. But Bristol Bay resident fishermen opposed this merger; they preferred to 
be either independent or AFL. 

The resulting jurisdictional struggle has been warming up for the past 2 years. 
It boiled over last spring when the salmon industry took sides by recognizing the 
Bridges-dominated groups and when the two Bristol Bay unions pulled away 
from their previous affiliations and took charters in Harry Lundeberg’s AFL Sea- 
farers. It boiled again when the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union (BSFU), as the 
resident fishermen called their newly formed group, went on strike in protest 
against the industry’s action, and Lundeberg’s sailors cooperated stanchly by re- 
fusing to unload cargo shipped north for cannery operation. 

BSFU leaders analvze the industry’s pro-ILWU stand as pure economic 
opportunism: the [LW U-dominated fishermen signed up for 40 cents a fish, while 
the BSFU demanded 60 cents. The industry claims it had to sign up with the 
ILWU-dominated groups because its cargoes—supplies going north, canned 
salmon moving south—are handled by ILWU longshoremen along the Pacific 
Coast. “If we offend the ILWU, we risk a costly work stoppage,” they said. 

The key to this situation last summer was the Eskimos. If they could be 
swung into Bridges’ ILWU camp the pressure would be too great for the resident 
BSFU fishermen. The whole Bristol Bay union framework might then have 
swung into the Bridges’ orbit. But the Eskimos spurned the industry’s proffered 
contract—a somewhat better one than that signed with the Filipino cannery 
workers because the contract required them to work regardless of whether the 
BSFU obtained a contract. Inshort, it required them to serve as strikebreakers. 

As a. last resort to win its way, the industry began flying the Eskimos back to 
villages, selling them there was no work because of the jurisdictional aspect of 
the dispute. Even then the Eskimos stood firm, giving up their season’s employ- 
ment rather than offend the resident fishermen. This Eskimo decision was 
unanimous; it broke the industry’s plan. The fishing season had arrived a week 
before. Seeing the Eskimos unmoved by its gyrations, the industry quickly 
signed up with the BSFU—the latter accepting the 40-cent fish price willingly 
as long as solidarity was unbroken, out of gratitude to the Eskimos. 

A contract was signed with the Eskimos, too, on substantially the same terms 
as the previous industry offer—but without the offensive strikebreaking clause. 
A welfare fund—the single gain—was established for the benefit of both groups; 
it levied a 20-cents-a-case payment from the industry. The pack in Bristol Bay 
last summer was about 300,000 cases, making the fund total around $60,000— 
money which is now being used for relief of the neediest members. 

Keymen in the struggle, which may recur next summer, were Jim Downey, 
resident fisherman, husband of a part-Eskimo wife and father of seven children; 
two Jesuit missionary priests; and a minister of the Church of Christ. 

Industry representatives and agents of Harry Bridges were outspokenly bitter 
over the priests’ activity. 

“Tf those priests would turn their collars around and mind their church business, 
things would go better around here,’”’ W. C. Arnold, managing director of Alaska 
Salmon Industry, Inc., growled to this reporter. 

Previously Bjorne Halling, an ILWU representative, had complained to Bishop 
Francis J. Gleason at Juneau that Father Jules M. Convert, one of the priests, 
“took leave from his work in the church” to mix into union activities. The 
bishop handed Halling’s appeal to Father Convert for reply and the latter ex- 
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plained that “when you find me in Bristol Bay, it is not because ‘I took leave 
from my work in the church’; it is because my church work is right there, where 
my people are.” 

The residents of Bristol Bay, regardless of creed, understood and approved the 
priests’ work, for it is calculated to channel a bit of the great salmon wealth back 
onto Bristol Bay shores. At Dillingham, ‘‘capital’’ of the area, the four-hundred- 
odd residents already are showing results from the modest amount of salmon 
revenue plowed back. They are working on plans for a municipal water system, 
electric lights, and a sewer; and a Government loan is on the way to help them. 

But Arnold, salmon-industry trouble shooter, has promised he'll be back next 
summer to press, at the very last moment, as usual, for the same objectives as 
before. If he sueceeds, the Dillingham people can forget their community im- 
provements for a while. There won’t be enough money to pay for them; instead, 
all the salmon wealth will be funneled into the coffers of the rich salmon packers. 

_No thoughtful person who understands what is happening here can fail to wonder 
if’this is the greatest good that can come from the largesse that God placed in Bristol 
Bay; if the rich red salmon could not serve a better purpose in helping to bring the 
vaunted American standard of living to the poverty-stricken, struggling communi- 
ties of western Alaska; if it would not be simple sense for the industry to acknowl- 
edge its social responsibility, forego some of its profits, and extend a helping hand 
to lift the genial Eskimos from the stone age, without courting the dangers of 
communism, into our Christian civilization. 

Mr. Bartiert. Now it has been argued that the best purposes of 
conservation are served by continued Federal control of the Alaska 
fisherv. The record tends to demonstrate that the Federal operation 
has been quite the reverse of successful. The record shows an ap- 
palling decrease in the Alaska fish pack. 

We can go back to 1941 to discover a pack of 6,900,000 cases; in 
1942, it amounted to 5,000,000 cases; in 1943, 5,396,000 cases, in 1944, 
4,800,000 cases: in 1945, 4,341,000 cases; in 1946, 3,900,000 cases; 
in 1947, 4,000,000 cases; skipping then to 1950 it went down to 3,- 
200,000 and in 1951 was only 3,631,000 cases. 

The average pack over the last few years has been much less than 
in previous vears. Without going into all reasons why that is so, 
the fact is that there has been a very large and a very serious dimi- 
nution in the pack of canned salmon from Alaska and how anyone 
could urge that continued Federal control was even advisable, or 
much less essential, after examining the figures, I cannot compre- 
hend. Whatever the reasons may be, the fact is there are fewer 
fish packed by far than there used to be. 

I want to say here, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that I believe the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska has a devoted 
and able group of employees. Mr. Clarence Rhode is regional di- 
rector. He is a first-class man, an Alaskan, who is doing the best job 
he can do under the resources made available to him. Howard 
Baltzo, the fishery expert under Mr. Rhode, is likewise a most able 
man and I think that statement could be made pretty much across 
the board so nothing I have to say here is intended to criticize any 
of those people in the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska, because 
they are competent officers of the Federal Government. 

Now I should report to vou in all frankness, coming to part 2 of 
my statement, why I introduced this bill at this time. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Bartlett, if you would yield I would like to ask 
about one question which you touched upon a minute ago: Does the 
same condition still exist in Alaska, that when vou buy a can of salmon 
that the salmon that is canned in Alaska must be sent first down to 
the States, have a seal put on it, and then shipped back up to Alaska? 
Does that condition still exist? 
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Mr. Bartuerr. No; you can get around that; if you have a boat 
and a retorting outfit you can catch your fish and pack them, and 
without inspection, eat them, but if you buy a can of salmon from the 
grocer, that salmon has gone from Alaska to Seattle and back; yes. 

Mr. Saytor. That is one of the things that was called to my atten- 
tion in 1929. I wondered whether that condition still exists. 

Mr. Bartuierr. Times have not changed. 

Now I didn’t intend—before I go into that part, let me say that 
historically these bills have been before the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. Very properly any bill to abolish the fish traps 
should go to that committee. It has seemed to me, though, for a long 
while that the type of a bill now before you relates very positively to 
the organic act. It is an amendment of that organic act and it is a 
proper function of this committee and none other to consider amend- 
ments to that organic act, so I had a bill to transfer before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, and after long 
consideration it seemed to me that not only did the bill properly 
belong here, but the members of this committee had a more special 
interest in the Territory. That is said, of course, naturally, without 
without any criticism of the other committee, but you deal constantly 
with problems involving the Territory, and most of the members of 
the committee have been to the Territory. They know something 
about all of this, so I thought it would be very appropriate, in view of 
the fact that statehood was getting nowhere fast, to see whether we 
could do something about this subject. I didn’t want, since the De- 
partment of the Interior had heretofore reported unfavorably upon a 
somewhat similar bill before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee in this Congress, to try to transfer, as it were, the jurisdiction of 
this committee without gaining some information as to whether a 
favorable instead of an unfavorable report might be made upon the 
proposed legislation. Soon March 7 last I called on Secretary Chap- 
man and presented the problem to him. He made no commitments to 
me whatsoever and I made no attempt, naturally, to bring up the bill 
at that time because it would be somewhat idle to do so. I would 
expect that it would be difficult at the very least to get a bill like this 
through without departmental approval. 

On April 29, 1952, Secretary Chapman called me on the telephone 
and told me that a favorable report would be issued upon this bill. 
I asked the Secretary if I might quote him. He gave his assent and 
immediately, and without any delay at all, I informed the wire serv- 
ices of that fact, because I knew that the news would be received most 
joyfully in Alaska; that after all this time of opposing any abolition of 
fish traps or any transfer of control, the Department of the Interior 
and its Secretary, who had come so magnificently to the aid of Alaska 
statehood, was in agreement that statehood being in limbo for the 
moment, at least Alaska ought to get this further right of home rule. 
Very promptly, I assure you, ] made arrangements for a hearing and 
these 2 days, today and tomorrow, were set down for hearings. 

It was only last week I was advised that the departmental position 
was being reconsidered and naturally I was wildly alarmed. I could 
not understand what was happening. 

Mr. AsprInau. In the meantime, you had introduced the bill? 
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Mr. Bartiettr. The bill had been introduced just about the time 
the Secretary said he approved it, as I recall. I am not exact about 
that. 

So I did not know what had gone wrong and I don’t pretend to have 
an exact knowledge yet, although I understand that Mr. Day has 
already sent word to Alaska, and it has come back here, that there 
need be no apprehension on the ~~ of anyone there who would oppose 
this kind of a bill because the Congress of the United States will not 
act upon it at this session. 

Well, that may be true. 

Mr. Saytor. Who, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barriertr. That is rumor, only, that Mr. Day, Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, had sent that word to Alaska. 

I have in my hand at this very moment a memorandum which may 
or may not be authentic. I cannot assert positively. It was allegedly 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior by the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It is dated May 21, and it said: 

In our conference yesterday regarding the Department’s proposed position on 
the Bartlett bills, H. R. 159 and H. R. 7648, proposing to transfer jurisdiction of 
the fisheries of Alaska to the Territory, you advised me that it was your under- 
standing these bills would be in harmony with the over-all statehood bill. It 
was for this reason that you indicated your willingness to go along with this pro- 
posal when you wrote me your memorandum on April 22. I fear that whoever 
advised you that the present proposal was in line with the statehood bill made a 
grievous error. 


Let me say that if the implication there is that I advised anyone, 
that this was an exact duplicate in respect to the fishing provisions of 
the statehood bill, he was very seriously in error. I did not. To 
continue reading the memorandum: 


There are two fundamental differences which have compelled me to beg of you, 
that you give most serious consideration to, the problems thot will arise if the 
Department goes along with either of the Bartlett bills. In the first place, the 
statehood bill proposes to transfer the responsibilities for both fishery and wild- 
life administration over to the State of Alaska, with certain exceptions pertaining 
to the management of the Pribilof fur-seal herds and certain wildlife refugees. 
This is a reasonable procedure to which we can all subscribe. The present 
Bartlett proposals are to take only one portion of our present responsibilities and 
to turn that over to the existing Fisheries Territorial Board. his would com- 
pletely wreck and tear apart one of the finest organizations of Government in 
Alaska. 


“Tt would mean the separation,’ he goes on to say, “of the two 
functions. And then another fundamental difference,’ according to 
the memorandum— 
between the statehood proposal and the Bartlett bills comes in the matter of the 
timing of the transfer. Under statehood it would take a minimum of 2 years 
and perhaps somewhat more than that whereby the Territory would organize 
itself even to a State government and constitution acceptable to the people of 
Alaska and the Congress. 


Then I skip a bit and read again: 


The provisions of the bills now under consideration are such that conceivably 
the transfer might take place shortly after the convening of the next Territorial 
legislature, which will be next January 1. If this were to happen it would mean 
that the Territory would attempt to take over this responsibility, which, as I 
have stated to you earlier, is one of the toughest administrative jobs in the entire 
Department. 
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And which, parenthetically, I submit the record does not show has 
been done too well. 

In the midst of a fishing season, while regulations of the Department are still 
in force, this would cause untold confusion to the fishermen, to industry, and to 
the officials of both the Territorial and Federal Governments. The Bartlett 
bill makes no provision for personnel. The Fish and Wildlife Service now has 
virtually every trained man in the Territory of Alaska— 


and so forth. 

He goes on to say, the author of this memorandum, if such it truly 
be, and I quote: 

It is not only a matter of good administration but fairness to employees who 
have spent years with the Service in Alaska that they be given consideration 
and provision made for their transfer to the State after the statehood bill becomes 
a reality. 

I want to comment on that. I think the new State of Alaska or 
the Territorial Department of Fisheries would bring the Federal 
personnel into the Service because they are competent and would be 
needed but I don’t think any bill should require the Territorial 
government or the State government to do any such thing. I have 
never heard of such a proposal. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, Mr. Bartlett, you would like to let 
it be known that the State of Alaska looks favorably upon those 
members of the Fish and Wildlife Service who have performed a good 
job and feel that they would have possibilities of employment but as 
to the dregs that are up there you do not want any more in the State 
job and you would like to get rid of them in the Federal? 

Mr. Bart.err. Sure, most of those people are Alaskans, long-time 
Alaskans. 

There is another memorandum I have here, also submitted to the 
Secretary, allegedly from Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on May 19. It is said that “to turn the administra- 
tion of the Al»ska fisheries over to the Territorial Fisheries Board at 
this time is to be unthinkable.”’” I am thinking about it very seriously. 

Mr. Bow. So am I, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Good. “This group is poorly equipped by expe- 
rience to manage one of the toughest administrative jobs in the entire 
Interior Depar tment.’ 

I want to dissent very emphatically from the conclusion expressed 
there that the Territorial people are not well equipped. They are 
highly trained, as a matter of fact. 

Now | take it from these memoranda submitted by the Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, if they were submitted by him or by 
anyone else, that he does not like the proposition very well, and I do 
not blame him because he heads a bureau and I have never yet known 
a bureau chief desiring to relinquish authority. 

Well, you know last Thursday I talked with the Secretary of the 
Interior, who suggested a meeting ought to be held that afternoon to 
discuss these ver Y serious points raised by Mr. Day, which are exac tly 
the same as those submitted i in the memoranda, so T said, “I am glad 
to meet any time.’”’? So we met that afternoon. ‘The S Secretary was 
delayed. He had some other business, so a preliminary meeting was 
held, with Mr. Joel Wolfsohn and with Mr. Day, and these points 
were raised, Mr Wolfsohn being the principal spokesman. He said 
“Look, you are going to disturb, disjoint, a very fine organization if 
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you just turn the fishery resource over, because then we will have the 
administrative cost of managing game, and you will have the adminis- 
trative cost of managing the fisheries, and 1t won’t be good.’’ And I 
said, “Of course, the Federal Government comparatively recently 
united the two organizations. That has not been something that has 
existed since the Medes and Persians started out. Once we had a 
separate game organization and once a separate fisheries organization 
and some people up there in the service said that was a better deal 
too, by the way.” 

However, that may be, it seems to me to be proper that both should 
be in one group and so J said, “I will accept an amendment to my bill 
from you to turn over the game, too. We would do that. We will 
take it, we will pay for it. 1 accept that amendment.’’ And then the 
point was made that there would be disruption if this bill were to be- 
come a law right now because the transfer would be effected so speed- 
ily, and I did not deny that because I think the Territorial legislature 
would move rather promptly if Congress acted on the bill, but I said, 
“Let me calm you in respect to that. I would be perfectly willing to 
accept an amendment to make the effective date of this bill 2 years 
from the date of its approval. That will give you a longer period than 
statehood would have done in the transition process. Maybe it is a 
fair thing to do. I will agree that it is, and those are your two big 
points, the only two I have heard in opposition to this bill.” And 
the Secretary came in and this conversation was repeated in capsule 
form and the Secretary instructed Mr. Wolfsohn and Mr. Day to 
work out amendments with me. ‘Thereupon I left, and Mr. Day and 
Mr. Wolfsohn stayed and that was Thursday afternoon, and of course 
it was a long week end, being the Memorial Day holiday, and so Mon- 
day I called Mr. Wolfsohn and I said, in effect, “What gives?” ‘Well,’ 
he said, “1 thought you and Mr. Day were to work out some amend- 
ments,” and I said, “T am ready to.” 

He said Mr. Day was not in Washington but he would be back the 
next day, that would have been yesterday, Tuesday, “and | will leave 
word for him to call you immediately, so you can work out these 
amendments.” I am still awaiting the call. It is now Wednesday. 

I don’t know what is behind all this, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, but I don’t like it. [| want to say further that not only 
do I have these memoranda but | have word that yesterday afternoon 
the Department of the Interior people were instructed not to appear 
here today, not even as observers. 

Mr. Bow. If the gentleman will vield to me, at the beginning of this 
hearing the gentleman knows I requested the chairman to direct the 
clerk of the committee to notify the Department of the Interior that 
these hearings were in progress and I am advised that the reply from 
the Department of the Interior was that the Department will make no 
effort to get up here. They prefer to sit on the sidelines. 

That is the report we got back. I understand from the clerk that 
that is the report she received. 

Mr. Bartierr. I wonder what that means, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I don’t know what it means. I know what it means to 
me. Iam going to report this bill out. 

Mr. Saytor. May I be permitted to comment right there, Mr. 
Bartlett? 1 think you have been subjected to the same treatment 
that the Department of the Interior has indicate from time to time of 
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its utter contempt for Congress, and I have here a letter which further 
justifies your position and the fact that you are being given a direct 
run-around. Mr. Hackett, as you know, is the consultant we have 
here to help us on our Territorial subcommittee and Mr. Hackett 
wrote on the 22d of May to Mr. Clarence Rhode, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife at Juneau, and on the 28th of May a letter was received 
by Mr. Hackett, a part of which I would like to read for the record: 


Acknowledgment is made of your letter of May 22 to Clarence Rhode, in view of 
his current absence on an extended vacation. 

As you no doubt surmise, this service has been very concerned over possible 
complications on H. R. 7648. We have been constrained from taking any active 
position in the controversy for two reasons: We would probably be considered as 
biased and the newspapers announced that the Secretary of Interior had already 
committed himself to the approval of the bill. To make a long story short, we 
have just been advised by long-distance telephone from our Washington office 
that it now appears there is very little likelihood that this session will approve 
transfer of Alaskan fishery control from the FWS to the Territory. We are 
advised that the Secretary’s original expression was a result of a mistaken belief 
that a favorable stand was consistent with the Interior’s approval of Alaskan 
statehood. According to information reaching us now, however, it has been 
pointed out to him that the abrupt transfer of administration of the Territory’s 
primary resource without adequate preparations or safeguards would be a difficult 
thing from the orderly and extended process which would accompany the com- 
prehensive assumption of full statehood duties. The principal weakness of the 
bill is in its complete omission of any provision for personnel, inasmuch as 
virtually every person now with the technical and specialized knowledge on the 
Alaskan fisheries is now already employed by the FWS. The Territory Depart- 
ment of Fisheries on the other hand has only an embryo research staff and a single 
enforcement officer with no experience whatsoever in the realm of management 
and regulation. We are badly short-handed ourselves due to difficulty in recruit- 
ing sufficiently able employees and the loss of any sizable portion of the present 
staff simply could not occur without serious difficulties to the resources. It has 
been something of a surprise to note that most Alaskans, particular packers and 
businessmen, but also including many fishermen, are seriously opposed to the 
transfer proposed in this bill. Despite their basic antagonism toward fish traps, 
they are still afraid that so drastic a change in administration would be a risky 
procedure in view of the present critical stage of the resources. Everybody seems 
to agree that it is a fundamental move and cannot be undertaken lightly nor 
without very extensive preparation and advance study, 


and it is signed by C. Howard Baltzo, acting regional director. 

I might say, Mr. Bartlett, that I believe you have been more than 
generous in saying you would give them 2 years. In fact, I have pre- 
pared an amendment on page 3 in which I directed the language to be 
changed by striking out on line 10, after the words ‘‘Thereupon,” 
“arrange with the Governor of Alaska”, and insert after the word 
‘transfer’ on line 11, “forthwith,” so the language would be “The 
Secretary of Interior shall thereupon transfer forthwith the adminis- 
tration of said fisheries.”’ 

I do that because of certain experiences which parties in California 
have had with the Department of the Interior and the Secretary in 
an effort to interpret what Congress meant when they directed him 
to turn over certain facilities to certain irrigation districts. The Secre- 
tary of Interior has never seen fit to say that they were completed. 
In fact, there has been a great deal of publicity about the fact that 
they are about, now after 10 years, to say that the facilities are com- 
pleted, and I do not want to see the Territory of Alaska, or I hope the 
State of Alaska, being held up 10 years because the Secretary has not 
decided that it meets with his approval to arrange with the Governor 
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of Alaska, and I think the Congress should be very specific in its 
directions to the present Secretary, or his successor. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Well, in principle, Mr. Saylor, I agree with you 
absolutely. As a matter of practicality, | thought that if I accommo- 
dated the two most urgent objections of the Department of Interior 
all would be sweetness and light. I cannot possibly go along and 
no one else would, I suspect, with any amendment that would transfer 
the whole personnel over. That is out of the question, but if we take 
the same responsibility and postpone the effective date for 2 years, 
we have met the most serious objections which I have heard presented 
from the Department of Interior, and to sum it up I will accommodate 
myself, as the author of the bill to those requested amendments 
and secondly, I must express complete amazement at the failure of 
the responsible officials in the Department of the Interior to even get 
in touch with me again after I personally in this conference expressed 
my willingness to go along, feeling that to do so would win the adher- 
ence of the Department to the purposes of the bill, even though I had 
previously been informed that the bill would be favorably reported. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Bartlett, I have been looking over the report of 
the hearings of the subcommittee on the Alaskan problem before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which was held on March 30, 31, and 
April 2 and 4 of 1948, and I, like you, am surprised to find this atti- 
tude, because I find that Milton C. James, Assistant Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior, testified 
there that the Department of Interior recognized the importance of the 
fish industry and that they were in favor at that time of turning it 
over to Alaska and their only concern was that it would be done in 
such a manner so that it would not demoralize the salmon-canning 
industry, which was vital not only to the Territory of Alaska but also 
to the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Let me comment on that by saying that the 
people of Alaska have a lot more interest in preserving the stability 
of the salmon industry of Alaska than anyone in Washington. 

Let me make one thing clear. 1 have no idea as to the source of the 
memorandums from which I have quoted. They reached me through 
the mail in a plain-stamped envelope. My supposition is that they 
must have come from some Washington employee of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service who actually agrees with the purposes of my bill. 
However, that is only supposition. 

It will be noted that section 9 of H. R. 7648 proposes that there be 
turned over to the Territory of Alaska one-half of the net proceeds 
from the Pribilof seal fishery. The Federal Government would 
remain in administrative control of the seal fishery because of inter- 
national problems involved. It is only right, though, that Alaska 
should receive something from the resource located on its soil. The 
annual net profit from the Pribilofs has in recent years been between 
a million and a half and two million dollars. 

Altogether there are 200 Fish and Wildlife Service employees in 
Alaska at this time. 

Elsewhere I indicated but did not elaborate upon a situation which 
ought to be borne in mind by the committee in reference to fish traps. 
British Columbia has only three or four so-called crown traps. All 
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other salmon taken in the waters of the Canadian province are caught 
by hand gear. That is the most stable fishery in the world. The 
catch year by year is remarkably uniform. Additionally, the fisher- 
men there have much longer seasons than they do in any part of 
Alaska. No unbiased person can examine the British Columbia 
situation without coming to the absolute conclusion that local control, 
as is the case in British Columbia, and abolition of fish traps lead to 
a prosperous fishery and one which attains uniformity in respect to 
pack certainty not found now in Alaska. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Congressman Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I had thought of moving to report this bill out this 
morning. Perhaps it would be more orderly procedure, inasmuch as 
the schedule shows 2 days of hearings on this bill, that perhaps we 
carry over until tomorrow morning, but the Department be notified 
that the apparent will of the committee as of this time is to vote 
favorably and let them know that we are meeting again in the morning, 
and I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that if we have the same thing 
happen tomorrow that happened today, the first thing I will do in the 
morning is to move to report this bill out favorably. 

I think since we have scheduled 2 days’ hearings, and under the 
circumstances, I think they should be notified again of these hearings 
and just exactly how the committee feels. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I think the gentleman from Ohio has decided 
wisely and that his request is in order. 

Mr. Sartor. Might I be permitted to comment? It might be 
wise, but in view of the absolute disdain by the Department of Interior 
for this committee, I do not see that we owe them anything, especially 
since we have called them and received such an insolent answer. 

Mr. Bow. I don’t think I owe them anything, Mr. Saylor, except 
the opportunity if they do come up here tomorrow to tell them what I 
think about them. 

Mr. Saytor. I can tell them without having them come up here. 

Mr. AspinaLu. May I suggest that after all, we are interested in 
at least two goals in this respect. One is to see that our colleague has 
the right to gentlemanly treatment from a Bureau of the Department, 
and secondiy, to see that the interests of the people of Alaska are pro- 
tected, and whatever our procedure, it must be to looking toward the 
ultimate approval of legislation and I think, along with other members 
on the committee, that this legislation is necessary and that it should 
be approved and should become a law as soon as possible. For that 
reason, I believe that we should forget our personal prejudices and 
proceed rationally and orderly. I know my colleagues feel the same 
way. 

Unless there is an objection, our colleague from Alaska, who has 
made a very fine presentation, and he has done it in a very fair, logical, 
rational manner, will be given permission to extend his remarks and 
to revise them as he sees fit and we will request our clerk to notify the 
Department of Interior, in line with the suggestion made by Con- 
gressman Bow 

Mr. Sartor. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves the right to object. 
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Mr. Saytor. I will not object, but I would like to make this state- 
ment: in view of the excellent statement that has been made by the 
delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett, and the excellent presentation 
which he has made of his case, that the hearings be printed. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If the gentleman will hold that until tomorrow’s 
meeting. 

Mr. Saytor. I want to make sure it is in the record. 

Mr. Asprnau. All right. That request will be withheld until the 
next meeting, at which time the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be permitted to make the request to the committee. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFATRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. m., the Honorable Wayne 
N. Aspinall presiding. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of the House Committee on Interior will now be in session for 
the further consideration of H. R. 7648, a bill by our colleague, Mr. 
Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska, to amend the Organic Act of the 
Territory of Alaska, and for otber purposes. 

As I understand, Mrs. Arnold, the Department of Interior were 
notified? 

Mrs. ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AspINALL. For the benefit of the committee, the Chair will 
read tbe conversation which has been had since the meeting adjourned 

esterday between Mr. Hackett, of the committee staff, and Mr. 
Slaughter of the Interior Department 

The telephone conversation follows: 

Mr. Hackett. I have been instructed by subcommittee action to telephone 
you and advise you that the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions 
intends to vote on reporting H. R. 7648, relative to Alaska fisheries, tomorrow 
morning, and to ascertain from you whether in view of that decision vou wish to 
send a witness or witnesses for the Department, or whether the information 
vou sent the committee this morning to the effect that the Department wishes 
to sit on the sidelines continues to be your position. 


The answer by Mr. Slaughter: 

The latter. No good would be served by sending a witness. The subcom- 
mittee can handle the situation very well. 

That ends the telephone conversation and apparently states the 
position of the Department of Interior concisely. 

At the end of the session of this subcommittee yesterday, it was 
decided that if we heard nothing more from the Department of the 
Interior, a motion to report H. R. 7648 to the full committee would 
be in order at this time. 

Mr. Poutson. I so move. 

Mr. AspInaLuL. The chair recognizes the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I think that the one statement made by 
the representative of the Department of Interior, the last one that 
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appears, “the subcommittee can handle it very well,” is about the 
best statement they have made in this proceeding so, therefore, I 
move, Mr. Chairman, that we report H. R. 7648 favorably to the 
full committee. 

Mr. Poutson. Second the motion. 

Mr. AspINnaLu. Preceding the motion and its second, the chairman of 
the committee will say, without objection the bill will be consideder 
as read in full. printed in the record and open for amendments, and 
hearing no amendments the motion from the gentleman from Ohio, 
with the second of the gentleman from California, is in order. 

Is there any discussion? 

(No response.) 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Hearing none, the chair will put the motion. All 
those in favor of the motion signify by saying “aye’’; opposed “no.” 
The motion is declared carried unanimously and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, at yesterday’s meeting, before closing, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr Saylor, made a motion that 
the hearings in these proceedings be printed, The chair at that time 
requested Mr. Saylor to withhold his motion until this morning, so 
on behalf of the gentleman from Pennsylvania I again renew the 
motion that the hearings in this proceeding be printed. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Do I hear a second? 

Mr. Poutson. Second the motion. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You have heard the motion and its second. Is 
there any discussion? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Asprnatu. Hearing none, the chair will put the motion. All 
those in favor signify by saying “aye’’; opposed say “no.”’ The 
motion is carried. It is so ordered. 

There being no further business — — 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr Chairman, only this: I want to say in my 
judgment this is one of the most forward steps taken by this sub- 
committee and it is one that will be applauded by the people of 
Alaska. I want to thank each and all of you. 

Mr. Aspinatu. May I reply, Mr. Bartlett, that apparently that is 
the feeling of each member of this committee, and our action followed 
that line of procedure. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:10 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 
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